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CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 
From the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 


From the earliest, period in the history of mankind, India has 
excited the interest, and commanded the attention, of very distant 
nations, as well as of its immediate neighbors. Nor is it without 
good reason that India has been the object of intense curiosity and 
general interest: its vast extent, the regularity of its climate, the 
fertility of its soil, the wealth of its mines, the peaceful charactei 
of its inhabitants, and the skill of its artisans, combined with its 
early advance in science, and the acknowledged antiquity and 
professed wisdom of its institutions both sacred and civil, have in 
all ages given it an eminence among the nations, have rendered it 
favorable to the enterprises of commerce and of war, and have 
justly attracted the inquiries of the most eminent in letters and 
religion. 

It is generally admitted that India was peopled by the descend- 
ants of Joktan the son of Eber, who was great grandson to Ar- 
phaxad, the son of Shem, as seems to be intimated by Moses, 
Gen. x. It was one of the countries most early settled after the 
dispersion of Babel; and being ever jealous of foreign intercourse, 
and having a profound veneration for antiquity, it has preserved 
perhaps more extensively than other countries the traditionary lore 
and the sublime doctrines of the patriarchal Church ; though they 
are now found connected in the same system with the speculative 
and practical absurdities and villanies of the grossest idolatry and 
demon worship. The exclusive character of the institutions of 
India, and the preservation of them unaltered for upward of thirty 
centuries, have been favored by its remote situation, and by the 
natural obstacles presented to aggressions from other nations by 
the ocean to the south, east, and west, and by some of the highest 
mountains and most majestic rivers in the world, on its northern 
side. When Europe, therefore, was ‘only half peopled, and its 
barbarous and warlike inhabitants, subsisting by the chase, were, 
for the most part, ignorant of letters and the arts, India was highly 
populous, its fertile soil was ploughed and irrigated with extra- 
ordinary skill, and it was the universally acknowledged seat of 
learning and-of science. 
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It would be matter of just surprise had such a country obtained 
no share of the pious attentions and zealous labors of the apostles 
of Christ, or their immediate successors ; while countries equally 
difficult of access, whose climates were inhospitable, and whose 
inhabitants were sunk deep in’barbarism, were visited by the mes- 
sengers of truth, and raised to a state of moral beauty and fruitful- 
ness, indicative not of transitory attention, but of constant and 
systematic cultivation. 3 

I would not therefore hastily reject the tradition, that the Apostle 
Thomas travelled as far as India, and there preached the Gospel. 
Some modern writers have thought it unworthy of credit ; but it is 
firmly believed by the Syrian Christians of Travancore in the south 
of India: they have received it from remote antiquity, that the 
apostle visited that part of the world, and labored with great success 
for the conversion of the idolaters to the faith of Christ; and that 
at length he was martyred by the envious and opposing Brahmins, 
near Mielapoor, the place of his interment; from that tradition, 
called St. Thomé by the Portuguese and other European nations. 
The mount on which the holy apostle is said to have been pursued 
and martyred is only a few miles distant.from Madras. These 
places are deemed sacred by Hindoos and Mohammedans as 
well as by the native Christians. I havevisited them with a deep 
feeling of interest, disturbed only by the surrounding abuses and 
perversions of Romish superstition. 

The credit of these traditions is considerably strengthened by 
the corroborating testimony of the most ancient writers on eccle- 
siastical history. Eusebius, the father of the historians of the 
Church, who wrote in the fourth century, and Socrates, who in . 
the fifth century continued the work of Eusebius, have recorded 
that they were informed, that Bartholomew the apostle preached 
the Gospel in India beyond Ethiopia, and that Thomas went to 
Parthia. Tertullian, in the second century, testified that the 
inhabitants of Parthia, or modern Persia, of Media, and of Meso- 
potamia, had believed. St. Jerome, who wrote in the fourth cen- 
tury, asserts that Bartholomew and Thomas ‘both died in India ; 
and Nicephorus, patriarch of Constantinople in the ninth century, 
records it as a commonly received fact, that the Apostle Thomas 
founded Churches in Ethiopia, in Parthia, and in Taproban, or the 
island of Ceylon. St. Jerome informs us also, that in the year 178, 
Christians from India attended the school at Alexandria in Egypt ; 
that Pantenus, one of the heads of that school, accompanied them 
back to India, where he communicated instruction to the Brahmins; 
and on his return brought with him a copy of the Gospel by St. 
Matthew, which he had discovered there. 

It may therefore be considered not improbable that the nume- 
rous native Churches of Travancore, sometimes called the Chris- 
tians of St. Thomas, but more commonly Syrian Christians, are, 
in part at least, the descendants of the Hindoos converted in the 
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apostolic age. These Churches have from an early period ac- 
knowledged the authority of the Maphrian, or co-patriarch of 
Antioch, formerly residing in Seleucia; but who, subsequent to 
the destruction of that city, has had his seat in Mosul, the ancient 
Nineveh, in Mesopotamia. Their metropolitan, or bishop, has 
been sent, or received his appointment, thence from time imme- 
morial ; and it is perhaps from this circumstance, and their having 
been early joined by a colony of Syrians accompanying one of their 
bishops, that they have been called Syrian Christians ; and have 
retained their Scriptures and liturgy in the Syriac tongue. That 
India was anciently considered as part of that see, is confirmed by 
the record, that one of the three hundred and eighteen bishops 
assembled by Constantine the Great in the first general council at 
Nice, A. D. 325, was John, bishop of all Persia and of India: and, 
not to multiply authorities, Casmas Indicopleustes, ‘who wrote a 
work on Christian Topography, A. D. 547, says, that there were 
Christian Churches in Taproban and in Malayalim or Travan- 
| —) and that the bishop of Calicut received his appointment from 
ersia. : 

It is no part of my design to trace the history of the fourteen 
hundred Churches under the care of the Syrian metropolitan in 
India. ‘Those Churches have long lost their missionary zeal ; in 
the sixteenth century part of them was ynited to the Church of 
Rome by the violent zeal of Don Alexis de Menezes, bishop of 
Goa: but the other part with surprising courage and tenacity 
clung to their ancient institutions ; and it is hoped that the labors 
of the missionaries of the Church of England will, under the Divine 
blessing, effect a revival of religion among them ; and that they 
may prove successful evangelists in that country, in which for so 
many ages they have been witnesses for the truth. 

The fame of those distant Churches was known in Europe even 
in the dark ages. It is not the least interesting fact in the history 
of our own country, that Alfred, whose learning, piety, and bravery 
rendered him at once the delight and the benefactor of the English 
nation, toward the end of the ninth century, sent an embassy to 
the Christians of St. Thomas in India, with charitable offerings for 
their relief. It is not improbable they had begun to suffer from 
the persecuting spirit of Mohammedanism, then successfully pre- 
vailing in India: as I learn from a historical work in the Tamul 
language, now before me, that in the year 900 of the Christian - 
era, Sera, the king of Travancore, embraced Islamism, and under- 
took a pilgrimage to Mecca, where he died. Alfred’s embassy, 
having visited the shrine of St. Thomas, returned to England laden 
with spices and pearls; and bearing intelligence that gladdened 
the pious heart, and delighted the inquiring spirit, of that Christian 
king. The notice of this most interesting factin the Saxon chroni- 
ele, A. D. 883, is but brief; as is also the mention made of it by 
William of Malmesbury in the twelfth century ; who justly remarks 
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on the circumstance, quod quivis in hoc seculo miretur. Both testi- 
monies are admitted by Gibbon himself; and are considered on all 
hands to be unimpeachable. 

Comparatively few Europeans visited India before the discovery 
of the passage by the Cape of Good Hope in the end of the fifteenth 
century. At that time Pope Alexander VI., whose gross vices 
rendered him a disgrace to human nature, pretended to bestow 
Hindostan and the neighboring countries on the crown of Portu- 
gal, and to give the new world to Spain. The naval chaplain of 
Vasco de Gama, the Portuguese admiral who first made the voyage 
out to India, baptized a Hindoo monk at Calicut by the name of 
Michael ; and in all their future visits, and in the formation of their 
establishments, the Portuguese seem ever to have had the intention 
of subjugating India to the see of Rome. 

When the famed Francis Xavier arrived in India in the year 
1541, he found many thousands of the natives nominally Christians, 
but exhibiting no more of the knowledge or practice of Christianity 
than their Heathen neighbors. As he was one of the first, so he 
appears also to have been the best, of the disciples of Ignatius 
Loyola: he studied and labored with a disinterestedness, a zeal, 
and a perseverance, which evidence that according to his light he 
was pious and sincere: but, as might be supposed from the extent 
of the circuit in which he labored, his knowledge of the languages 
of India was very imperfect, and his instructions were confined to 
the creed, the Lord’s prayer, the commandments, a short catechism, 
and a sermon or exhortation ; but the attention of the people was 
excited by the earnestness of his manner, and it is said that he made 
ten thousand converts in one month. 

Some of Xavier’s successors were.men of superior talents ; but, 
according to the accounts published by their own society, were not 
very scrupulous’in the methods they employed to induce the Hin- 


- doos to unite with them. -Robert de Nobili, an Italian Jesuit, 


whose successes in Madura were noised through the world, is said 
to have forged a document, and to have sworn to its authenticity 
and correctness, to show that the Jesuits of Rome descended in a 
direct line from the god Brahma, and-were Brahmins: of much 
older date than those of India; and by these means to have suc- 
ceeded in his mission to an amazing extent. I consider these 
stories unworthy of credit. De Nobili was a voluminous author : 
I have had opportunity of reading many of his works in the Tamul 
language ; in which, so far.from claiming such a lineage for him- 
self and his brethren, he most powerfully contends with the Brah- 
minical system, and exposes and ridicules its absurdities ; and so 
impressive were his discourses on God, that he is known among 


‘the natives by a name which signifies, Teacher of the Divine Attri- 


butes. It is true that he and his coadjutors assumed the appear- 
ance, and practised many of the observances, of Hindoo sanniases, 
or monks, and thus attracted and won over multitudes of the 
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people. On his portrait, representing him in Brahminical costume, 
m the convent of the Jesuits in Rome, was inscribed, ‘ Father 
Robert de Nobili, a Jesuit of Rome ; of noble family, and of emi- 
~ nent piety and learning: for forty-five years he labored for the 
conversion of the ‘Heathen, eating only rice and other vegetable 
food: he died in Mylapoor, in the year 1656.’ 

Others of the Romish missionaries who have labored in India 
have been equally clever, self-denying, and devoted to the papal 
cause. Various orders of the regular clergy, Portuguese, Italian, 
and-French, have formed their establishments in India: but, while 
the Portuguese greatly outnumber the others in consequence of 
their numerous and richly endowed ecclesiastical establishments in 
Goa, the French and Italian Jesuits have been the most enter- 
prising and successful. They have founded missions of considerable 
extent, at a distance from European settlements, and independ- 
ent of European influence ; by their pretended authority and their 
imposing superstitions, they continue to hold the minds of. many 
thousands in subjection; and they have also created a literature 
in the native tongues, in science as well as religion, well adapted 
to engage the minds of such of their converts as may have leisure 
and taste for elegant and abstruse learning. | 

But among the converts to the Church of Rome, we look in 
vain for a speculative knowledge of the truth, or for its practical 
effects in the heart and life: their spiritual guides never presented 
to them the book of God in their vernacular tongues, nor even 
orally instructed them in the whole ‘truth as it is in Jesus ;’ and 
itis not surprising that, with the Abbe Dubois, they should com- 
plain that their people are the worse for their change, and are less 
trust-worthy than their-Heathen brethren: and indeed we should 
have had little pleasure in tracing the history of Christianity in India 
from the time of Alfred to the present day, had we not kept in view 
the more modern and the more worthy attempts of the Protestant 
Churches of Europe for the conversion of the Hindoos. 

The Dutch have the honor of having led the van in this holy 
enterprise. In 1630, they had a congregation of native Christians 
in Pulicat, about twenty-five miles north of Madras. In 1660, the 
famous Philip Baldeus labored in Negapatam, in the Dutch and 
Portuguese languages ; but his successor, Nathanael Pope or Baup, 
acquired a knowledge of the native tongue, and was zealous in the 
propagation of Christianity among‘the Heathen. Many testimonies 
to the pious industry and zeal of the Dutch ministers present them- 
selves in the island of Ceylon, and on the continent of India ; the ' 
names of some of them are still familiar in the mouths of the people; 
they translated and published some excellent books ; and the Wes- 
leyan mission in Negapatam now uses a place of worship of some 
antiquity erected by the Dutch. 

But it was reserved for the Danes to render more important and 
permanent service to the —_——— on the continent of India. 
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Frederick IV., king of Denmark, when yet a youth, had enter- 
tained a desire for the conversion of the Heathen world; which 
did not leave him when he succeeded to the throne. Tranquebar, 
a Danish settlement on the coast of Coromandel, offered a suitable 
field for the experiment, to which, by the advice of his pious chap- 
lain, he sent two missionaries, Ziegenbalg, and another, both of 
them natives of Germany. By information I obtained in Tran- 
quebar, it appears that these devoted men were not treated with 
common courtesy on their first arrival; but Ziegenbalg, nothing 
discouraged by poverty and want, sheltered himself in a miserable 
native hut, outside the Danish fort, during the night, and in the’ 
day attended a native school, loosening the tighter parts of his 
dress that heymight more comfortably sit on the ground : he wrote 
the characters and words on the sand, like the school boys around 
him ; till, by persevering labor and ingenuity, he obtained a com- 
petent knowledge of the Tamul language, in which he held con- 
versations or arguments with the natives, and preached the Gospel 
with considerable success. He very early set about translating 
the Scriptures into Tamul, and was honored to see a great part of 
that important work completed. This was probably the first transla- 
tion of the word of God into any of the vernacular tongues of India. 
It has passed through many editions, and has been frequently re- 
vised ; and is probably the best eastern translation of modern times. 
Many other works of great utility and importance were issued from 
the Tranquebar Mission press, in the Tamul language, which are 
deservedly held in great estimation by the native Christians. 

The extensive missions of Tranjore and Trichinopoly branched 
out from that of Tranquebar; and one of the most extraordinary 
triumphs of the Gospel was exhibited in the tract of country between 
those two places, under the ministry of the venerable Swartz. The 
Kollers were a nation of professed thieves, who subsisted on plun-. 
der from generation to generation ; and paid a tribute to the native 
princes for the privilege of exercising their profession in pilfering 
their subjects. When the country fell into the hands of the British, 
Swartz petitioned the government that the tribute should not be 
received from them ; and that he should be allowed to preach the 
Gospel to them. His petition was grarited, and his ministry was 
successful. The Kollers embraced Christianity, and changed their 
manner of life. ‘They that stole, steal no more;’ but, in the 
cultivation of their lands or othe: wise, they ‘ work with their hands 
the thing that is good.” They have ‘several places of worship: 
with pleasure and satisfaction I have preached to a congregation 
of the descendants of these converted thieves ; and have conversed 
with some of the more aged among them, who had been personally 
acquainted with Swartz, and had enjoyed the privilege of his faith- 
ful ministry. : 

We contemplate the present decayed state of the Tranquebar 
Mission with mournful feelings, and the absence of that spiritual 
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discipline and oversight which are necessary to restore its charac- 
ter and usefulness. But we are cheered when we reflect that our 
own country, though tardy in commencement, has now been roused 
to a sense of the importance of India as a field of missionary enter- 
prise, and of the responsibilities connected with the power and 
influence which the British nation has there attained. There are 
difficulties, discouragements, and delays, arising from the peculiari- 
ties of the country and its inhabitants; but it has its mghty ad- 
vantages also, when compared with some other countries where 
missionaries are stationed ; and when we remember that every 
section of the Protestant Church is becoming missionary in its 
character, and is bending some part of its force toward India, we 
may reasonably expect that it will not be one of the last portions 
of the world to be filled with ‘the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God.’ 

Let the choicest of our:missionary youth be selected for India ; 
let the sacrifice of health and life, too frequently the consequence 
of close study in a tropical climate, be as far as practicable obvi- 
ated by communicating to the missionaries a knowledge of the 
languages of the east before they quit this country ;. let the tens 
of millions of our idolatrous fellow subjects, and those who among 
them are in any method endeavoring to propagate the Gospel of 
Christ, be constantly and fervently remembered at the throne of 
grace; and Divine prophecy will be fulfilled: ‘God shall enlarge 
Japhet, and he will dwell in the tents of Shem.’ All the tribes 
and tongues of India shall unite to ‘call Jesus Lord, to the glory 
of God the Father.” Amen. 

Dublin. E. Hoo te. 








SCHOLASTIC DIVINITY. 


WueEn we look into the Holy Scriptures, we are struck with the 
admirable simplicity of style which every where predominates in 
these sacred records: If we except some of the epistles of St. 
Paul, we shall find in no part of the sacred writings a connected 
chain of argumentation, or any systematic train of reasoning. The 
object of the inspired writers appears to have been to declare, not 
in a controversial, but authoritative manner, and that too in unam- 
biguous language, the will of God to man; and to make known in 
a style, though commanding and energetic, yet chaste and.simple, 
those doctrines and precepts which should regulate the faith and 
practice of mankind ; and also to record those events which were 
necessary to be known, to give us a connected view of the history 
of God’s providential dealings with the human family. 

In this respect the book of God resembles the book of nature. 
In the natural world we do not behold that systematic arrange- 
ment of the different parts, which philosophy would dignify with 
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the name of system. Here the materials exist, in an apparently 
wild and irregular state, out of which the philosopher erects the 
superstructure by a systematic arrangement and adjustment of the 
several parts. The eye of an observant mind rests, indeed, with 
peculiar delight on the structure of the universe, viewing it as a 
matchless display of almighty skill, as an evidence of the power, 
wisdom, and goodness of the Creator. In this universe of beings 
and things, he beholds that order, harmony, and adaptation of 
means to ends, which strike his mind with the profoundest awe, and 
fill his soul with admiration of the infinite skill of the great Archi- 
tect of nature. But yet this order, this symmetry of parts, ahd this 
adaptation of means to ends, do not appear upon the surface of 
things. To see the admirable structure of the eye, for instance, 
requires the critical skill of the optician to analyze its parts, to 
ascertain their several uses, and thereby to exhibit how exactly 
adapted this delicate and useful organ is to answer the noble pur- 
poses for which it was made. While, therefore, it is allowed that 
the more minutely and critically we survey and analyze the several! 
parts of the material universe, the more we shall be convinced of 
the skill ofits Maker in fitting and adjusting every thing to its 
place, so as to answer, in the most perfect manner, the end for 
which it was made; it is equally manifest that all this nicety of 
arrangement lies too deep in the recesses of nature to come within 
the grasp of an unlearned or superficial observer. Nor is it ne- 
cessary that it should. The farmer can profitably cultivate the 
earth—the mechanic can operate upon the materials furnished by 
the God of nature—the sailor can navigate the ocean—without 
being able to philosophize with accuracy upon the visible objects 
which every where strike his attention; though it is allowed that 
the more scientifically he contemplates these things, the more 
intelligibly and profitably he can make them subserve his purposes. 

The devout Christian is similarly situated in respect to the Holy 
Scriptures. In them he certainly beholds truths of the most awful 
grandeur, doctrines sublime and profound, precepts of the purest 
and most exalted character; and yet all revealed and expressed 
in the most chaste and simple, yet energetic style. These truths 
he receives with humble faith and pious gratitude, as the revela- 
tions of God’s adorable will. While the deeply read theologian 
selects, analyzes, and arranges these truths so as to make a regular 
system of divinity, in which all the parts are seen growing out of, 
and being dependent on one another, as well as mutually explaining 
and sustaining each other; the humble, devout, but unlettered Chris- 
tian feels the force of these truths in his heart, feeds on them by faith, 
and yields a cordial and loving obedience to their holy requisitions. 

We do not mean to say that framers of creeds, or writers on 
systematic divinity, have always marred the beautiful simplicity of 
Gospel truth. We see no reason, indeed, why Christian theology 
should not be taught as a science, any more than we do why the 
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naturalist should not examine and arrange the materials of nature in 
a systematic and orderly manner. But the way in which both have 
often marred the beautiful simplicity which their Divine Author 
_ stamped upon them, is by substituting fanciful. representations for 
solid truths, by introducing mere theoretical speculations to the 
displacing of simple facts, and by conjecturing analogies and de- 
pendences where none exist. These natural results of a fertile 
imagination have been the bane of true religion and of sound 
philosophy. ; 

If we look into the primitive Church, for the first two hundred 
years after the birth of Christ, we shall find its disciples and mem- 
bers more distinguished by the fervor of their piety, the constancy of 
their faith, hope, and love, than for their systematic arrangement 
of Divine truths. Content with the simplicity of truth, as it was 
arrayed in the Gospel, and from time to time presented to them 
by their ministers, who were the close imitators of Jesus Christ in 
their manner of teaching, they in general walked steadily along in 
the path of humble faith and love; being more studious to ex- 
emplify the purity of their religion in their lives, than they were to 
display the profoundness of their wisdom in the number and depth 
of their researches. 

The first Christian teacher who made any considerable innova- 
tion upon the simplicity of Gospel doctrine was Origen. Coming 
into the Church laden with the spoils of the Platonic philosophy, 
he imagined that it might be made the test of every religious truth. 
Though he handled this matter with modest caution, well knowing 
that revealed truth was far beyond the reach of human philoso- 
phy ; yet he seems to have flattered himself, that by accommodating 
the one to the other, and explaining Christianity by the rules of his 
philosophy, he would render the former more acceptable to the 
Heathen, whom it was his highest ambition to convert to the Chris- 
tian faith. Notwithstanding, however, the cautious manner with 
which Origen introduced this method of explaining and defending 
the truths of Divine revelation, he set a dangerous example to his 
followers, who availed themselves of the license thus given them 
by their master ; and boldly breaking loose from the restraints of a 
chaste and modest submission to the simple dictates of revelation, 
they ‘interpreted, in the most licentious manner, the Divine truths 
of religion according to the tenor of the Platonic philosophy.’* It 
is from these teachers that scholastic theology derives its origin : and 
from that time onward to the twelfth century, it continued to be 
taught under various, modifications, suited to the vitiated taste, and 
according to the genius of those who became its admirers and. 
advocates. 

From the same principles, though the authors cannot be easily 
identified, came another sort of theology, equally deleterious in its 
influence upon the simplicity of Gospel truth, denominated mystic. 


* Vide Mosheim, chap. iii, cent. 3. 
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Though the advocates of this new theology were undoubtedly led 
astray in their interpretation of Scripture, paying little attention to the 
literal, while they pretended to discover a hidden or mystical mean- 
ing in almost every sentence, yet they seem to have been regular 
in their morals, and pious in their deportment. Their distinguish- 
ing tenets were, that ‘they who behold with a noble contempt all 
human affairs, who turn away their eyes from terrestrial vanities, 
and shut all the avenues of the outward senses against the conta- 
gious influences of a material world, must necessarily return to 
God, when the spirit is thus disengaged from the impediments that 
prevented that happy union. And in this blessed frame they not 
only enjoy ipexpressible raptures from their communion with the 
supreme Being, but also are invested with the inestimable privilege 
of contemplating truth undisguised and uncorrupted in its native 
purity, while others behold it in a vitiated and delusive form.’* 

From these mystics originated the doctrine which afterward 
became so prolific in producing hermits, monks, and nuns; as 
many of their first disciples, that they might enjoy more securely 
and perfectly that serenity of mind which they supposed could 
result only from great bodily austerity, voluntarily excluded them- 
selves from human society, shutting themselves up in caves and 
lonely deserts. And though this practice evidently contravenes 
the great and fundamental laws of human nature, which derives so 
much pleasure from social intercourse ; yet there are certain mor- 
bid sensations of mind, generated under peculiar circumstances, 
such as disappointments in our pursuits, mortifications under loss 
of property or character, which create a desire for such sort of 
seclusions from human society. But that true religion is hereby 
promoted, either in the individuals themselves, who choose this 
solitary and gloomy mode of life, or among mankind generally, 
cannot be safely admitted. Nay, it seems to be a direct infraction 
of the injunction of our Saviour, that we are to let our light so shine 
before men, that they may see our good works and glorify our Father 
who is in heaven. 

But Jet us return to the schoolmen. We have already geen the 
origin of this sect. But although it had this early rise in the Chris- 
tian Church, it did not assume much consistency of form until 
toward the close of the twelfth century. About this time arose 
Peter, bishop of Paris, surnamed Lombard, from the name of his 
native country. Being a man of profound erudition, he rose to 
great eminence in his profession ; and acquired, by his learned and 
subtil disquisitions, great authority among the people. - His fol- 
lowers, however, though they indulged in those fanciful interpreta- 
tions of Scripture which a sober judgment condemns, did not 
plunge into the depths of those metaphysical speculations by 
which the schoolmen were distinguished. With these latter they 
had to contend. 3 


* Vide Mosheim, chap. iii, cent. 3. 
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Peter Abelard,* first a canon of Paris, and then a monk and 
abbot ef Reigs, and a.man of splendid talents, acquired great 
celebrity among the more ambitious part of the clergy and laity by 
his lectures upon philosophy and divinity. Blending the subtilties 
of logic and the disquisitions of philosophy with the principles of 
Christianity, and testing and explaining the sublime but simple 


* Abelard was somewhat of a singular character, and his life was chequered with 
scenes of prosperity and adversity, with success and disappointment, with celebrity 
and disgrace, which alternately excite admiration and disgust, commiserationand pity. 
He gave early indications of an acute and lively genius, and in the height of lite- 
rary enthusiasm, he renounced the rights of primogeniture, that being free from all 
worldly cares, he might devote himself exclusively to philosophy; and so rapid 
were his advances that he soon eclipsed the glory of all his competitors, and drew 
upon himself their envy and indignation. In the midst however of his literary pur- 
suits, and the high fame he had acquired in his profession, he was suddenly stopped 
in his career by the unlawful indulgence of the passion of love. This finally termi- 
nated, by means of the uncle of the young lady whom he had beguiled, in the most 
cruel and degrading mutilation of Abela » which drove him to the darkness of a 
monastery. The object of his amorous enjoyment assumed the veil of a nun, and 
spent the remainder of her days, though with unabated attachment to the man on 
whom she had placed her affections, in acts of penitence, piety, and beneficence. 

In a few years Abelard became reconciled to his fate, burst from the fetters in 
which love had bound him, and assuming again the command of his intellectual 
powers, began a second time to astonish the world with his profound researches. 
‘Lhe freedom, : however, with which he commented upon the conduct of his fellow 
monks, and the severity with which he censured their disorderly behavior, drew 
down upon him their indignation. He therefore, with the consent of the abbot, 
withdrew from their fraternity, and established a school in Thibaud, in Cham- 
pagne. The fame of his learning attracted such a multitude of scholars, not only 
trom different provinces of France; but also from Rome, Spain, Germany, and Eng- 
land, that they could not be supplied with lodgings in the neighborhood. This 
celebrity, the pure effect of his genius and industry, excited against him so much 
envy and jealousy, that his enemies prevailed on the archbishop to call a council, 
in which he was condemned for heresy, without being heard in his own defence. 

To avoid the fury of his persecutors, he retired to a secluded place in Troies, 
where he determined to spend his days in solitude. But the fame of his reputation 
followed him in his retreat, and scholars flocked to him from all directions, and 
building little huts in the desert, were content to live on herbs and roots, that they 
might enjoy the instructions of this extraordinary man. As a memorial of the ha 
piness which he enjoyed in this sequestered place, he dedicated a chapel he had 
built, to the Holy Ghost, calling it the Paraclete, a Greek word which signifies 
Comforter. But his tranquillity was soon interrupted here by the enmity of his 
former persecutors, who could discover heresy if the name he had given to his 
chapel. So far did they succeed in raising the popular prejudice against him, that 
he meditated on forsaking Christendom, and seeking among Heathen that security 
and peace which were denied him among Christians and monks. 

The duke of Britany, feeling a compassion for his misfortunes, appointed him 
abbey of St. Guilders, in the diocese of St. Vannes. But this afforded but little 
respite from his miseries. The monks were so licentious in their conduct, that it 
awakened the indignation of Abelard, and his severe reproaches provoked their 
hatred. After various changes, in all which his fame for learning and severe 
morality were conspicuous, and his misfortunes unceasing, he was condemned by 
the pope for a heretic, his books were ordered to be burnt, and himself confined in 
prison, and for ever after prevented from teaching. ‘The severity of this sentence 
sk afterward mitigated through the intercession of the abbot of Chyni, Abelard 
was received into the monastery of his friendly intercessor, became reconciled to 
his principal antagonist, St. Barnard, and was treated with great humanity and 
kindness. At length, worn down by a complication of diseases, and weakened by 
age and infirmities, he was sent to the priory of St. Mariel, near Chalons, where he 
died on the 21st of April, 1142, in the sixty-third year of his age. According to his 
desire, and the request of Heloise, the object of his youthful affection, his remains 
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truths of the latter by the subtilties of the former; they darkened 
and disfigured the principles of the Gospel by their useless and 
speculative distinctions ; exhausting themselves and others with 
‘unintelligible solutions of abstruse and frivolous questions, and 
through a rage for disputing, maintained with equal vehemence 
and ardor the opposite sides of the most serious and momentous 
questions.’* 

Though in respect to their manner of elucidating the sacred 
Scriptures, we might be at loss for a cause of preference between 
them; yet the followers of Abelard had the advantage of their 
antagonists, in regard to the soundness and extent of their learning, 
the depth of their researches, and the profoundness of their genius. 
By these means they gained an ascendency over the youth who were 
attracted to their schools by the fame of these teachers. «he 
success which attended their efforts led to the establishment of 
public schools; in which the peculiar tenets of this new race of 
theologians were taught and defended. At first the course of aca- 
demical instruction was limited to particular branches of learning ; 
but at length, early in the thirteenth century, the academy of Paris, 
‘which surpassed all the rest both in respect to the number and 
abilities of its professors,-and the multitude of students by whom it 
was frequented, was the first learned society which extended the 
sphere of its education, received all the sciences into its bosom, 
and appointed masters for every branch of erudition ;’f and hence 
it obtained the title of University, indicating that.it embraced in the 
range of its instructions the whole circle of sciences. In this 
famous university originated the four classes of professors, after- 
ward denominated faculties, by which the most of cur colleges are 
at present characterized and conducted. None were admitted to 


were deposited in the Paraclete chapel, where, after surviving him twenty years 
with undiminished regard, she was buried in the same tomb with him. See Wew 
Edinburgh Encyclopedia, whence these facts are taken. 

It might seem censurable to record these facts of a man so distinguished for lite- 
rary and philosophical attainments, without a note of disapprgbation for some parts 
of his conduct, though perhaps that ecclesiastical code which enjoins celibacy upon 
the priesthood—for Abelard was a priest of the Roman Catholic communion—is 
more to be condemned than the aberrations of the man himself. Though the age 
in which he lived,—an age of ignorance and profligacy,—the prejudices of his early 
religious education, and the general prevalence of vice among*almost all orders of 
men, may form some apology for his conduct in certain instances, they cannot 
shield him from blame, nor can charity itself stifle the voice of justice in pronounc- 
ing sentence of condemnation upon his immoral actions. hile, therefore, we 
admire the brilliancy of his genius, and the loftiness of his intellettual attainments ; 
and while we commiserate Se misfortunes, brought on him by the malice of his 
adversaries, directed as it was by the keenness of envy and jealousy ; we cannot 
but lament that those eminent qualities and these untoward circumstances should 
have been intermixed with so much of moral obliquity and human infirmity. 

Had the pure Gospel shone upon his darkness, and had it been improved by a 
faithful and conscientious adherence to‘its dictates, these defects of character and 
conduct might never have been recorded to the disgrace of Abelard, nor the truths 
of Christianity been obscured in the manner they were by those subtilties of scho- 
lastic divinity to which he gave birth. ree 


* Mosheim, cent. xii. — —_{ Ibid, 
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the honor of a professorship unless he were qualified to pass with 
honor and approbation a critical examination, after having under- 
gone a previous probation for several years in acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of that branch of science he was designed to teach. 
To invest the institution with as much grandeur as possible, those 
who had passed the ordeal of a strict examination were inducted 
into their high office as professors with much solemnity, and were 
saluted as masters in the midst of pompous ceremonies. As it is 
not to be supposed that every professor would be alike distinguished 
for his erudition, and other accomplishments, it became necessary 
to fix upon some mark of distinction, by which the comparative 
merits of each might be ascertained. This gave rise to academical 
degrees, which were conferred as rewards of successful competi- 
tion for literary fame. From this precedent may be dated the 
practice, now so universally prevalent among literary institutions, 
of conferring titles upon those students who have succeeded to the 
honors of a college, or those who it may be supposed are entitled 
to that mark of distinction. 

This practice, though susceptible of abuse, excited a laudable 
ambition among the students and professors, that they might risé 
to eminence in their literary pursuits. We may speculate as much 
as we please upon the equality which ought to exist among the 
members which compose human society; perfect equality is a 
mere creature of the imagination, which never yet had, nor can 
possibly have a real existence. We might as well expect every 
tree, mountain, sea and ocean, man, beast and reptile, to be of the 
same size as to expect that equality in human society, either in the 
Church or state, which levels all distinctions. The industrious, 
economical man, will in general become wealthy, while the idle 
and dissipated will necessarily suffer in poverty ; and the man who 
diligently improves his intellectual powers, will rise to eminence in 
his profession ; and the student, if he be endowed with a capacity 
to acquire knowledge, who applies himself with assiduity to his 
studies, will rise above those of his fellows who are less zealous 
and diligent. To say nothing, therefore, of those distinctions which 
necessarily originate from the organization of civil society, by which 
magistrates of different orders, as well as legislators, are essential 
to the well-being of the community, we say that it is utterly im- 
possible, in the nature of things, that a perfect equality should exist 
among mankind. God and nature, as well as the structure of 
human society, have precluded the possibility of its existence. 

Whether it be fit and right to add a stimulant to human industry 
in the pursuit of any lawful object, by holding out rewards to a 
successful competition, is a question about which men may very 
innocently differ.* But whatever may be the decision in regard 

* It has long been a matter of dispute, whether or not it is proper to confer 
honors upon students as rewards of success. On this subject we copy the follow- 


ing testimony from President Lindsley of the university of Nashville :— 
“T have been here” (as president of the college) “seven and a half years, and 
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to this question in theory, so far as it respects artificial distinctions, 
matter of fact proves that merit honestly acquired will ever be 
rewarded. It is not possible for a man to excel in any art, in any 
pursuit or profession, without attracting the attention of his fellows ; 
and although he may excite the envy of some and the malevolence 
of others, by an exhibition of his superior talents and acquirements, 
the wise and the good will award to him the honor to which he is 
entitled ; for allowing it to be true, that some eminent men are 
like the : 


‘—— flower that’s born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air,’ 


unknown and unnoticed while they live, yet death will remove the 
cloud of obscurity which hung over their characters, and posterity 
will appreciate their worth. However modest and retiring there- 
fore a man may be—and true modesty is never obtrusive—it is 
hardly possible for him long to conceal himself from public notice, 
or to hide the real excellence of his character. On the other hand, 
with whatever obtrusiveness the pedant or the literary dandy may 
strive to force himself into notoriety, he cannot long impose upon 
the discernment of the public, nor will his artificial covering, for 
any length of time, conceal his characteristic defects. 

These remarks are not made as an apology for feeding the 
vanity or gratifying the pride of any one. Nor do we think that 
they imply any thing more than what is comprehended in the apos- 
tolic maxim, ‘ Honor to whom honor.’ While the vanity of the 
undeserving may be fed by receiving honors to which they are 
not entitled, it may be a question whether many of those who ex- 
press their regrets at well-earned distinctions would not have been 
more contented, and even gratified, had their names been enrolled 
on the list of more fortunate competitors. Vanity is as pre-eminently 
seen in the chagrin and mortification of disappointed ambition as it 
is in the realization of its wishes and desires. And the finger of scorn 
is never pointed with more malignity and energy than when it is 
directed by a heart swelling with envy and jealousy ; nor is the fact 
of the existence of those unhallowed passions more evident than it 


during all this period not a premium, prize, or honorary distinction of any kind 
whatever has been awarded to a student of this college. I have never even hinted 
to an individual, however meritorious, that I considered him superior to others. I 
have never, for example, complimented the best writer, the best speaker, the best 
Greek or mathematical scholar, nor taken a single step toward distinguishing one 
above another, at any time or occasion. I leave the alle and themselves to judge 
and speak of their performances as they please. In short, we are entirely free from 
the old vexatious code which attempts every thing by college honors, which excites 
a few to extraordinary efforts, and discourages the great mass altogether. The 
experiment has proved perfectly satisfactory. I have never seen so large a propor- - 
tion of the youth of any seminary equally studious, or equally moral and orderly. 
No consideration would induce me to return to the ancient emulation system, the 
miseries of which were familiar to me long before I crossed the mountains. Our 
youth study vastly more, and do their work vastly better, than I have ever had an 
opportunity of witnessing in an eastern college. The government is as easy and 
simple as that of a private family.” 
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is in the apparent gratification which the man evinces at witnessing 
the object of his envy covered over with apparent disgrace. 

True humility, however, disdains alike the trappings of human 
fame and fashions, and those elevations to honor which are unac- 
companied with solid merit. While it is contented to be undistin- 
guished among the crowd, and even chooses the lowest place, it is 
highly gratified at beholding the success of others; and more 
especially if the respect which is paid them be the reward of solid 
merit. Nor is it less distinguished by the modesty of its apparel, 
and the diffidence with which it receives the applauses of others, 
than it is by its associating with itself the graces of meekness and 
patience, and by manifesting a suitable abhorrence of all unmeaning 
pomp and parade. Certainly all will admit that Haman evinced 
as much of pride and vanity under his mortifications at beholding 
the royal favors bestowed upon Mordecai, as the latter did in the 
enjoyment of his honors. And he who asperses the character of 
his neighbor, merely because he occupies a more enviable station 
than himself, or possesses more estimable qualities, furnishes but 
feeble evidence of his greater depth of humility and meekness. 
And it may be a question whether a man does not display as much 
vanity in boasting of his meekness as another does in striving to 
exhibit his advantages. 

Indeed, a vory clight knowledge of human nature will con- 
vince us that much of pride and vanity may be veiled up under a 
very humble exterior, while it struts and swells under the splendid 
habiliments worn by those who ‘are in kings’ palaces.’ With the 
latter it appears without disguise ; with the former its criminality 
is heightened by being wrapt up in the garb of hypocrisy ; in both 
it betrays the absence of solid virtue and true humility, by evincing 
a haughtiness of demeanor in its intercourse with mankind. And 
while pride seeks its gratification in every possible way which will 
elicit the praises of man, humility shuns public notoriety, is content 
with its own rewards, and is equally indifferent to the praise and 
dispraise of others. Conscious of its own worth, it seeks not to 
add to its value by adventitious circumstances. In the midst of 
the storms of life, the strife of tongues, and the war of words, the 
man possessed of this ‘ pearl of great price,’ calmly retires within 
himself, and tranquilly spends his days and nights in pleasing his 
God and doing good to his fellow men. 

Whatever truth and justice there may be in these observations, 
it will not be denied by any one acquainted with the history of the 
Church, that the pride of philosophy has ever been the corrupter 
of the pure and simple doctrines of Christianity ; and that in the 
same proportion as men have been prompted to rely on the uncer- 
tain deductions of reason as guides in their religious inquiries, they 
have wandered from the path of ‘peace and pleasantness ;’ for it 
will ever remain true ‘that the world by wisdom knew not God,’ 
however accurately it may judge respecting other things. What- 
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ever, therefore, will have a tendency to swell the mind with vanity, 
to call off our attention from the simplicity of truth as it is revealed 
in the Bible, or to inspire an improper confidence in ourselves, 
should be avoided as dangerous to our own repose, and as hinder- 
ances to the advancement of peace and quietness in the world. 

That the manner in which divinity was taught by the schoolmen 
had this effect will not be denied by those who have acquainted 
themselves at all with their subtil disquisitions ; as they often per- 
plexed themselves and their hearers with speculations which merely 
bewildered their minds with endless and unsatisfying notions, leav- 
ing them empty and void of any solid truth or enjoyment. This 
is most evident from what we have already said on this subject. It 
commenced its progress at an early period of the Christian Church; 
and though small in its beginning, and slow in its advances, it 
attained to a fearful height, carrying away in its mighty sweep all 
that beautiful simplicity by which the Gospel of Jesus Christ, in its 
primitive purity, is distinguished. 

These remarks show the origin and effects of what has been 
called Scholastic Divinity. It originated with a man no less famous 
in his day for his devotedness to the Christian cause than he was 
for the fertility of an unbridled imagination, and his love of literary 
and philosophical pursuits. It was taken up and perfected by a 
clasa of men who were more ambitious to excel in a pompous phi- 
losophy, unchastened by the sober dictates of reason, and the facts 
and doctrines of revelation, than they were to diffuse abroad those 
pure principles of Christianity which disdains an alliance with human 
philosophy for its support; not, indeed, because it cannot safely 
undergo an examination of its principles and claims by the light of 
a sound philosophy, but because it soars far above it, and exists 
independently of all such supports. It finally terminated in the 
establishment of seats of learning, which, though they became 
famous for elevating the standard of literary eminence, became 
also the corrupters of a pure Christianity ; and tended, by their 
abuses, to augment the power of the papal hierarchy, already 
tottering under its own weight. 

Concerning the distinctive features of their doctrine, and the 
manner in which they treated the subjects which they undertook 
to investigate, we quote the following from Buck’s Theologica! 
Dictionary :-— 


‘« Considering them as to their metaphysical researches,” says an 
anonymous but excellent writer, ‘they fatigued their readers in the 
pursuit of endless abstractions and distinctions; and their design seems 
rather to have been accurately to arrange and define the objects of 
thought than to explore the mental faculties themselves. The nature 
of particular and universal ideas, time, space, infinity, together with 
the mode of existence to be ascribed to the Supreme Being, chiefly 
engaged the attention of the mightiest minds in the middle ages, 
Acute in the highest degree, and endued with a wonderful patience 
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of thinking, they yet, by a mistaken direction of their powers, wasted 
themselves in endless logomachies, and displayed more of a teazing 
subtilty than of philosophical depth. They chose rather to strike into 
the dark and intricate by-paths of metaphysical science, than to pursue 
a career of useful discovery; and as their disquisitions were neither 
adorned by taste, nor reared on a basis of extensive knowledge, they 
gradually fell into neglect, when juster views in philosophy made 
their appearance. Still they will remain a mighty monument of the 
utmost which the mind of man can accomplish in the field of abstrac- 
tion. If the metaphysician does not find in the schoolmen the mate- 
rials of his work, he will perceive the study of their writings to be of 
excellent benefit in sharpening his tools. They will aid his acuteness, 
though they may fail to enlarge his knowledge.” ” 


We do not depreciate human learning, nor decry metaphysics. 
Both the one and the other have their use, even in religious inqui- 
ries. It is only when they attempt to usurp the place of revelation, 
to assume the office of lordly dictators in matters of religion, instead 
of being content to occupy the humble station of obedient servants, 
that they become dangerous. Let the linguist bring his learning 
to aid him in explaining the meaning of the words of Holy Writ, 
to trace out their etymology, and to show the various senses in 
which they are used in the inspired writings, and then he will be 
hailed as a useful expositor of God’s word ; but if, instead of doing 
this, he attempt to use his learning to fritter away the original 
meaning of terms, to accommodate them to a theory of his own, 
not derived from the fundamental laws of Jesus Christ, he acts the 
part of an ungrateful son, who uses the bounties of an indulgent 
father for purposes of prodigality. 

So the metaphysician who subjects his theoretical deductions 
to the dictates of revelation instead of making the latter subser- 
vient to the speculations of the former, may render an essential 
service to the cause of truth and righteousness. The more acute 
his mental powers, and the more profound his disquisitions, the 
better is he qualified to weigh evidence, to penetrate through the 
‘mists of prejudice, to unravel the knotty threads of error, and to 
appreciate and establish the truth; provided he at the same time 
subjects his understanding to the laws of rational testimony, and 
to those deductions which arise from established truths. 

Metaphysics have their’ proper place. Revelation has its proper 
office. The latter acts the part of a profound teacher. It suits 
its lessons and modes of instruction to all classes of men—to babes, 
to young men, and to fathers—the illiterate can comprehend 
enough of its lessons to make them wise unto salvation, while the 
learned can find enough to occupy their most enlarged views, to 
fill their most expanded minds with themes of contemplation, even 
from the minutest truths which relate to the common duties of life, 
to the rnost lofty, grand, sublime subjects, which can come within 
the range of human thought. “a 
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But what have metaphysics to do in explaining those plain truths 
of Divine revelation which relate to repentance, to faith, to holy 
obedience, to the precepts of the law, or to the promises of the 
Gospel? That God is love, and that His people should love one 
another, and do as they would be done by, may be understood by 
the most unlettered Christian, just as readily and as accurately as 
by the most profound metaphysician or learned divine. 

And what has the Christian to do with the subtil disquisitions of 
those philosophers, who dispute whether the qualities of any sub- 
stance are to be considered as identical with the substance itself, 
or whether they are mere accidents, which belong to something 
else of which we can have no adequate conception. Let the meta- 
physician exhaust the energies of his mind, if he will, on such de- 
bateable points; but let the Christian rather improve his time and 
talents in the investigation of those truths which have an experi- 
mental and practical tendency. 

If we search into the history of the Church we shall find that 
the principal part of the heresies, with which its peace has been 
from time to time disturbed, arose from attempting to comprehend 
that which is incomprehensible, and to explain that which in the 
nature of things is inexplicable. Not content with the simple 
declaration of Holy Scripture, that God is, and that ‘He doeth 
according to His pleasure,’ they endeavored to explain the modes 
of His existence, and the manner of His working: and hence arose 
those thorny and endless controversies about the essence of the 
Divine nature, the mystical union of the Three Persons in one 
God,—all of which are perfectly beyond the comprehension of 
finite minds. The simple fact itself, that there ‘ are three that bear 
record in heaven, and that these three are one,’ is as plainly re- 
vealed, and as easily comprehended and believed as any other 
fact; but the manner of this mysterious union eludes the grasp of 
mortals ; and hence we are not required either to believe or com- 
prehend any thing concerning it. 

It was by such unintelligible speculations, respecting subjects so 
far beyond the reach of the human intellect, that the ancient 
schoolmen lost themselves in a labyrinth of intricate reasonings. 
The Author of our being seems to have fixed limits to our reason- 
ing powers, beyond which it is not only absurd, but even impious 
for us to attempt to go, To the rage of man to ascertain the un- 
known depths of science, because they are really unfathomable 
by the short line of human thought God has said, ‘ Hitherto thou 
shalt come, but thou shalt proceed no farther ;? and those who 
madly attempt to leap over these bounds, commit a trespass upon 
the rights of the invisible world, and are punished for their temerity 
with a bewildered understanding. This eager desire, indeed, after 
hidden knowledge, seems but a repetition of the original offence. 
Not content with the privilege of eating of every tree of the garden 
which had been granted to him for food, man must needs put forth 
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his hand to partake of the fruit of the ‘tree of knowledge of good 
and evil,” because the serpent had represented that it was ‘good to 
make one wise.’ May we be admonished by this fearful example! 
_ Luther gave the first fatal stab to this method of teaching divinity. 
A check, to be sure, had been given: to this vain philosophy by 
Roger Baron,* a Franciscan friar, an Englishman, who, on account 
6f the celebrity he obtained by his discoveries in the learned lan- 
guages, in philosophy, chemistry, and the mechanic arts, was de- 
nominated the admirable doctor. He manifested a suitable contempt 
for the sort of learning which was so much eulogized in his day, 
and boldly launching forth upon the sea of inductive philosophy, he 
returned richly laden with the merchandise he acquired by his”ad- 
venturous enterprise. At length the lights of the reformation and the 
tests of experience had nearly dissipated the mists which had been 
collecting around the summit of truth for so many centuries. And 
though some universities still require it to be taught, it has generally 
fallen into contempt, so far at least as the name is concerned. 

But though it was thus brought into disrepute, the minds of most 
of the divines who were any way eminent in the seventeenth century 
were strongly imbued with this method of treating their subjects, 
as their labored works abundantly show. Even Bazter, though 
one of the most holy and evangelical ministers of his day, was often 
extremely metaphysical in his writings, and goes so far as to say 
of himself, that in his most earnest exhortations, he introduced 
something too learned or abstruse for his people: to comprehend, 
that they might be the more sensible of their ignorance, and of the 
necessity of a well qualified ministry. This seems like a relic of 
the popish maxim, that a minister must introduce in every sermon 
less or more of Latin quotations, to convince the people that he is 
a learned man. , 

We think, also, that we have of late discovered a remarkable 
tendency, in some portions of the religious world, to revive this ex- 
ploded method of teaching, defining, and defending the doctrines 
of the Gospel. For about one hundred years past, the light 
of experimental and practical Christianity has been gaining an 
ascendericy, amidst much opposition and obloquy, in the mind and 
affections of the religious community. In its gradual advances a 
merely nomiual Christianity has very much sunk into disrepute, 
and many of those.terms, whose meaning was only understood as 
defined upon paper, have been explained in the hearts and lives of 
many real Christians. The new birth, justification by faith in Jesus 
Christ, the witness and fruits of the Holy Spirit, are terms which, 


* This Roger Baron must not be confounded with either Sir Nickolas or Francis 
Bacon. The first, the one alluded to in the text, was born in the year 1244; the 
second, Sir Nicholas, who became an eminent lawyer, was born in the year 
1510; the last, whose writings have formed a new era in the history of the sciences, 
was born on the 22d day of January, 1560. They all seem to have inherited great 
talents, and improved them much to the advantage of science and morals, although 
the latter obscured the glory of his character by several acts of venality, 
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though found in the sacred Scriptures, and in the writings of the 
reformers, were but illy understood, even in the religious world, 
until the late revival of pure religion proved them to have an ex- 
perimental and practical meaning, and that too in a very emphatical 
sense. Connected with this revival of godliness, and as leading to 
it, was the doctrine of hereditary depravity, the deity and universal 
atonement of Christ, and all those collateral truths whieh grow out 
of these main pillars of the Christian edifice. These truths have 
found their way into the understandings of men, and have of course 
displaced many of those false notions of religion with which the 
minds of many were encumbered. It must be plain to every con- 
siderate mind that if God be loving to every man, that if Jesus 
Christ tasted death for every man, then all men may repent, be- 
lieve in Christ, and be saved from wrath through Him ; and it is 
equally plain, that if this conclusion hold true, then the doctrine 
which places unavoidably a portion of the human family beyond 
the possibility of salvation must be founded in error. i 

This consequence has been forcibly felt and ingenuously ac- 
knowledged by a large proportion of those who were tenacious 
adherents to the doctrine of a universal Divine efficiency. What 
must be done to avoid such a conclusion? Could they invalidate 
the promises? No, indeed! So long as it stands written in such 
emblazoned characters, that ‘Jesus Christ, by the grace of God, 
tasted death for every man,’ that God is ‘not willing that any should 
perish, but that all should come to repentance,’ that He ‘ willeth 
not the death of the sinner,’ that God ‘sent not his Son into the 
world to condemn the world, but that the world through Him 
might be saved ;? so long as these truths stand forth so prominently 
in the sacred Scriptures, it seemed hardly possible for any to ques- 
tion the willingness of almighty God to save sinners, even all sorts 
of sinners, who are willing to bow to the terms of the Gospel. 

In these circumstances what could be done? To rise up in open 
and declared opposition to truths so plainly revealed, or to resist 
the conclusions inevitably resulting from them, Was a Herculean 
work in which but few would be willing to engage. Taking it for 
granted, however, that the doctrine of decrees, as taught and ex- 
plained by John Calvin and his coadjutors and followers, is founded 
in truth, an effort was made to defend it in such a manner as to 
make it harmonize with the universal atonement of Christ, and the 
consequent possibility of salvation for all men. This ingenuous 
but perplexing theory gave origin to Hopkinsianism, and finally to 
what has been not inaptly called Neology, or the New Divinity. 
» Dr. Samuel Hopkins, the author of Hopkinsianism, was one of 
those New-Engiand divines famous for metaphysical researches + 
and improving upon the rnetaphysics of Edwards, whose attainments 
and piety had gained him great celebrity and authority among the 
Calvinistic divines, he undertook to reconcile the doctrine of a uni- 
versal Divine efficiency with the freedom of human agency, and 
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that of unconditional predestination with universal atonement, and 
human responsibility. To effect this difficult work, he resorted to 
the subtil distinction between a natural and a moral ability, con- 
tending that with the former all men are endowed, but that the 
latter is restricted to the elect. With this moral ability he under- 
took to untie the gordian knot which bound sinners to the chariot 
of universal decrees, in which some were carried triumphantly to 
heaven, and from which others were hurled headlong to hell. 

But did he succeed? No, indeed! Not even in the estimation 
of his admirers, except here and there a few of his immediate fol- 
lowers, who clung to his system as the best they could find to free 
them from the difficulties pressed upon them by their Arminian 
opponents. 

When hard pressed by their antagonists, that it was perfectly 
useless to invest the sinner with a natural power to repent and be- 
lieve, while it was admitted that the everlasting doom of that sinner 
was fixed by an unalterable decree of preterition ; and that it was 
equally ‘useless to fix his culpability in the want.of a disposition or 
moral power to do what God requires, while it was. held that every 
volition of the mind was under the uncontrolable influence of a 
Divine efficiency ; the advocates of Hopkinsianism were at a loss 
for a satisfactory solution of these a difficulties. To aban- 
don their first principles was mortifying to their pride. Their first 
resort was to a subtil distinction between the decretal and permissive 
will of God. God had indeed decreed whatsoever comes to pass, 
but had decreed to permit only that sinners should commit sin, and 
that the reprobates might be damned. But when their antagonists 
urged the absurdity of decreeing to permit only certain acts. and 
results, this ground was generally abandoned as untenable ; and 
with it the doctrine of a universal Divine efficiency operating directly 
on the will, as being incompatible with human freedom and re- 
sponsibility. 

Another distinction, of rather an abstruse nature, yet glaringly 
absurd, which has accompanied the gradual development of the 
New Divinity, was made between the secret and the revealed will 
of God. By the latter the expression of God’s willingness to save 
all menon the conditions of the Gospel'is made ; but by the former, 
a determination to fulfil the unalterable purpose of God respecting 
the punishment of a reprobate, and his continuance in sin in order 
thereto, was reserved as a part of the Divine sovereignty. Hence 
those who were guided by the declarations of the revealed will, 
could announce the Scripture language, which is plain and une- 
quivocal, respecting the possibility of salvation for all men, predi- 
cating this announcement on that truth which proclaims the 
universality of the atonement made by Jesus Christ ; while the 
others could philosophize with equal confidence upon the: secret 
determination of God to procure the final condemnation of the 
non-elect by means of those sins which they commit, in consequence 
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of a certain law of their constitution, brought upon them without 
their consent, and which God determined never to alter. Though 
this subtil distinction compromised, most obviously, the sincerity of 
God, and destroyed most effectually the harmony of His counsels, 
by setting the commands and promises at variance, yet it seemed 
to be a necessary result of a determination on the part of the advo- 
cates of the system, to sacrifice harmony and consistency to that 
imaginary sovereignty which their primary principle imputes to 
God. That mind, indeed, must be extremely absorbed in meta- 
physical subtilties which can feel no repugnance in imputing such 
apparent duplicity and double dealing to that God whose adorable 
perfections are rendered resplendent by the infinite sincerity of His 
nature, and the immaculate purity of all His dispensations. 

So far as we are able to comprehend the speculations of the 
New Divinity men——for we believe they have no well compacted 
system in common—they still hold fast the doctrine of universal 
decrees, but generally suppose they are predicated of foreknow- 
ledge ; and thus they are able, as they think, to reconcile this doc- 
trine with the Scripture doctrine of a general atonement, human 
liberty, and responsibility: but, with a view apparently to avoid 
the consequences resulting from the doctrine of decrees, they invest 
man with a natural power to convert himself, by a mere change 
of purpose; and tu maintain this theory with the greater effect, 
they seem to deny the hereditary depravity of man, maintaining 
that sinfulness consists wholly in voluntary exercise, subsequently 
to our arrival to a state in which we may understandingly choose 
the good and refuse the evil. | 

As to conversion or regeneration itself, it is somewhat difficult 
to ascertain precisely what ideas they affix to these terms. That 
man must be born again, in order to enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, they strenuously assert ; but when they affirm with equal 
positiveness and zeal that all this may be effected by an exercise 
of the natural power of man, independently of Divine.grace,—as 
some of them certainly do,—we know not what perceptions they 
can have of this new creation. Nor are they, so far as we under- 
stand them, more explicit on the witness and fruits of the Spirit. 
That they generally reject the idea that the believer can have any 
satisfactory knowledge of his acceptance in the Beloved, while 
some of them allow in theory the necessity of the Spirit’s opera- 
tion and influence,—which we believe to be the fact,—is certainly 
an evidence of great confusion of mind on this.important point of 
Christian experience ; and shows most manifestly a want of clear, 
consistent, and Scriptural views in relation to the necessity, nature, 
and evidences of the new birth. 

Now these contradictory speculations we consider to be the 
necessary result of a departure from the plain and most obvious 
meaning of Scripture. Not content with the simple declarations 
of Divine revelation, that ‘all have gone astray’—that ‘Jesus Christ — 
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tasted death for every man’—that the ‘grace of God hath appeared 
unto all men’—that ‘whosoever will may come and drink of the 
water of life’-—that ‘no man can come unto’ Jesus Christ ‘ except 
the Father draw him’—that ‘without’ Jesus Christ ‘ye can do 
nothing’—that ‘if any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is 
none of his’—that ‘he that believeth hath the witness in himself’°— 
we say, not content to receive these plain truths in their most ob- 
vious and unsophisticated meaning, with a view to reconcile them 
with a preconceived theory, they resort to philosophical subtilties 
and abstruse distinctions, which explain away their meaning; and 
thus render the whole system of experimental religion an unintel- 
ligible jargon. Is not this a revival’of scholastic divinity, though 
in a modified form.? 

This seems, indeed, to be the New School Divinity. And the 
method of bringing metaphysics to the aid of religion, and of ex- 
plaining the doctrines of the Gospel in that abstruse manner which 
is peculiar to the endless subtilties of logic, as taught by Aristotle, 
and incorporated among the weapons in defence of Christianity by 
the ancient schoolmen, appears to have been brought. into vogue 
by President Edwards. Edwards was doubtless a good man, and, 
in most points, a sound divine ; but the. tenacity with which he 
held fast the obnoxious features of Calvinism, and the metaphy- 
sical manner in which he undertook to make them harmonize 
with the freedom of man—if indeed he allowed to man any free- 
dom at all—betrayed him, it appears to us, into a method of exe- 
gesis which did great disservice to pure Christianity, by opening a 
door for numerous heresies which have sprung up, particularly in 
New England, since his day. Witness the hordes of Universalists 
and Socinians which have poured forth their destructive errors 
over a large portion of this fair inheritance of the pilgrim fathers. 

The Universalist, taking for granted the truth of the main pro- 
position on which Calvinism rests, namely, that God has foréor- 
dained whatsoever comes to pass, naturally inferred that all will 
finally be saved—because he could not reconcile it with the justice 
and goodness of God that He should punish a man eternally for 
doing His will. And who will say that his inference is not 
legitimate ? 

The Socinian, not conceiving the possibility, on any just prin- 
ciples, of making man responsible for actions which were the un- 
avoidable result of an antecedaneous decree, denied the existence 
of such a decree altogether ; and being equally at a loss how to 
reconcile the received notions of hereditary depravity with man’s 
power to do good, without Divine assistance, also called in ques- 
tion any such depravity in man ; and thus having divested his creed 
of both of these absurdities, he invested man with a power to be- 
come his own saviour by his good moral actions and exercises of 
piety and charity ; all which led him to the fatal presumption of 
denying the divinity of Christ, and consequently His atonement, 
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as well as the necessity of the Spirit’s influence to work in the 


‘ sinner repentance, faith, and holy obedience. Thus we see how 


this metaphysical divinity led the way for all these pernicious 
errors. And how far the.discordant theories now afloat upon the 
troubled waters of the New School Divinity may continue to carry 
the people. toward the same dead sea of Socinianism, who can 
tell? If sinners. have a natural power to save themselves inde- 
pendently of redeeming grace, what need of that grace? And 
what need of a Redeemer? Like causes under similar circum- 
stances. will produce like effects. If therefore we would avoid 
these effects, let us shun the causes which have produced them. 
Let us return unto the good old paths of the prophets and apostles, 
‘Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner stone.’ Let us never 
descend from that high and holy elevation on which revelation has 
placed us, to become mere dull moralizers, preachers of metaphy- 
sics, perplexing our hearers with philosophica] disquisitions which 
‘dazzle only to blind.’ 

We would not insinuate, however, that the danger of erring 
from the straight line of truth by running into these vain specula- 
tions, lies altogether on that side of the question. One of the 
characteristic distinctions of man is a rage for novelty. He be- 
comes weary of repeating over the same terms, of advancing, ex- 
plaining and defending the same sentiments, To relieve himself 
from this sort of ennui, he looks about him to find something new. 
To justify himself in the pursuit of new things, he pleads the im- 
provements of the age in which he lives, the useful discoveries and 
inventions of science ; and why not, he says, in the science of 
religion as well as others? not recollecting, perhaps, that Chris- 
tianity, not being a human invention, came perfect from heaven 
at first, and therefore admits of no improvements from the art and 
ingenuity of man, nor undergoes any change for the better. But 
the indulgence of this natural propensity for novelty has been the 
bane of true religion in every age, and. more especially when it has 
been combined with an ambition to shine in the department of 
letters and science, or to be hailed as the author of new discove- 
ries, or the founder of a new sect. And to appear profoundly 
learned, a departure must be taken from the beaten track, know- 
ledge must be wrapt up in mystery, or clothed in a philosophical 
garb, .with a view to excite the wonder and amazement of the 
multitude. Both religion and philosophy have suffered more from 
the pompous dress in which their vain-glorious advocates have 
clothed .them, than perhaps from any one cause; and yet we 
would not banish from the preciricts of either the aids of sound 
learning ; only let it keep its proper place as the handmaid of true 
science and pure religion: when it thus keeps within its proper 
province, it will not obscure, but render still more perspicuous the 
truths of Divine revelation, and the principles of sound philosophy. 
If there be any truth in these remarks, the danger of turning 
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aside from that highway of holiness which is so plain that the way- 
faring man, though a fool in other respects, need not err therein, 
should be felt by all classes of men, and more especially by the 
ministers of the sanctuary; for we are persuaded that the specu- 
lations of a false philosophy have done more than any one thing 
else to obscure and corrupt the pure doctrines of the Gospel, not, 
as we before observed, because they cannot undergo without 
detriment the closest inspection by men of deep thought and pro- 
found research, but because they disdain dependence upon such 
adventitious aids for their support, and because they elude the 
grasp of the most capacious minds by the sublimity and grandeur 
of their character. To bring down these sublime doctrines to the 
level of human philosophy, and to bind them to the uncertain rules 
of logical definitions and deductions,* is like attempting to illumi- 


* As we have said so much on the subtilties of these teachers of logic, per- 
haps it may be satisfactory to our readers to have some specimens of their manner 
- puzzling themselves and others on this subject. We therefore present the fol- 
owing :— 

1. If, when you speak the truth, you say you lie, you lie; but you say you lie 
when you speak the truth; therefore, in speaking the truth you lie! This, it is 
said, appeared such a mighty puzzle, and so very important, that Chrysippus wrote 
six books upon it; and Philetas, a Choan, died of a consumption which he con- 
tracted by the close study which he bestowed upon it. 

2. Electra, the daughter of Agamemnon, knew her brother, and did not know 
him; she knew Orestes to be her brother, but she did not know that person to be 
her brother who was conversing with her! 

3. ‘Is one graina heap? No. Two grains? No. Three grains? No. Goon 
adding one by one ; and if one grain be not a heap, it will be impossible to say what 
number of grains make a heap.’ 

4. You have what you have not lost; you have not lost horns; therefore you 
have horns. 

5. The following is said to have been invented by Diodorus of Caria: —‘If any 
body be moved, it is either moved in the place where it is, or in a place where it is 
not: but it is not moved in the place where it is; for where it is, it remains; nor 
is it moved in a place where it is not ; for nothing can either act or suffer where it 
is not; therefore there is no such thing as motion.” This philosopher met with a 
practical application of his own argument. Having had the misfortune to dislocate 
his shoulder, the surgeon whom he sent for endeavored to convince him that it could 
not be dislocated, as it was impossible, on his own principles, that the bone could 
have moved out of its place. 

6. Protagoras, the sophist, had agreed to instruct a young man in eloquence for 
a great sum, one half of which was to be paid in hand, and the other half as soon as 
he should gain a plea in the courts. The pupil, however, made no attempt to plead 
for a long time after he had been fully instructed in the principles of rhetoric. ‘The 
sophist therefore brought an action against him to recover the remaining half of the 
stipulated sum. Each pleaded his own cause. Protagoras urged, that whatever 
way the decision of the judges should lie, his pupil would be bound to pay ; for if 
they should find him liable, he must pay in conformity to their sentence ; or if they 
should acquit him, then, in that case, he must pay in conformity to their original 
agreement, which was that the full sum should be paid on his gaining a cause. The 

oung man, on the other hand, pleaded, that if the cause was decided in his favor, 

e should be excused from payment by the decision of the court; if against him, 
Protagoras, by his own agreement, could have no demand upon him, as he was on! 
bound to pay on gaining a cause. If our readers find any difficulty in solving this 
knotty question, they may leave it, as we are told the judges did, undecided. See 
New Edinburgh Encyclopedia, article Logic. : : 

To such egregious trifling did the ancient teachers of logic descend in order to 
display their wit, or the profoundness of their researches. And when the perplex- 
ing subtilties of this art were brought to bear upon the subject of theology, we 
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nate the earth at mid-day by the light of a taper. To the lofty 
summit of revelation human philosophy can never ascend; nor 
will the well instructed Christian ever forsake the pure fountain of 
eternal truth with a view to slake his thirst with the muddy waters 
of merely terrestrial origin. 

That many professed Arminians have run into the errors we 
have been deprecating, we are not disposed to question. And 
perhaps in the days of our Puritan forefathers, the most of those 
who professed the Arminian creed, forsaking those doctrines of 
grace which were taught so luminously by Arminius himself, 
adopted the same graceless theory by which those Neologists are 
now distinguished who ascribe so much power to man. This 
fact may apologize for some—though we think they should have 
known better—who have stigmatized Arminianism with the detes- 
table heresy which attributes to man the power to save himself. 
Though such a wild and unscriptural notion never entered into 
the creed of Arminius nor that of any of his genuine followers, 
there have been those who were called by his name who, hastily 
we hope, adopted this unsound sentiment. On this account it is 
that we suppose so many have been accustomed to associate in 
their minds with Arminianism the Arian and Socinian heresies, and 
hence to say that Arminians hold to the doctrine of infant purity 
and of man’s ability to save himself independently of Divine grace. 

But whatever truth there may be in these suggestions, it is 
manifest to all attentive observers of the times, that the Neologists 
of the present day go far beyond any of their predecessors in 
attributing to man the natural power of saving himself. We hope, 
however, that the light of Divine truth which seems to be shining 
less or more clearly on all lands, will continue its enlightening 
progress, unf{l all these unsound notions in religion shall be shined 
into darkness, and the pure Gospel of Jesus Christ obtain a uni- 
versal triumph in the understandings and hearts of the people. 


need not wonder that it was thrown into contempt when the lights of true science 
and religion began to shine on mankind at the memorable era of the Reformation. 
But that this contemptible trifling should ever be revived would be matter of regret 
with all well wishers to the interests of true religion and solid learning. 

As the fruit of this extravagant rage for subjecting the doctrines of Christianity 
to the whimsical dominion of mney and dialectics, after these sciences came 
to be so generally taught in the schools, they undertook to distinguish between the 
Divine essence of the Deity Himself and the property of his perfections, and between 
the three Divine persons and the persons themselves, not indeed in reality, but by an 
abstraction in the mind, which led to the denial of some of the cardinal truths of 
Divine revelation. 

Is modern Socinianism the product of a similar process of the mind? Or is it 
merely the effect of that affectation of philosophical research which disdains reli- 
ance upon the plain and obvious dictates of Divine revelation, and which betrays 
‘itself in a continual restlessness under their imposing restrairts? It is well, indeed, 
for the Christian world, that all agree to acknowledge the Bible as the common 
standard of orthodoxy. Were not this the case, how soon we might all be hurried 
iato the whirlpool of Ronee! skepticism, we might almost venture to predict. But 
if fallible reason is to be set up as a standard for the trial of Bible truth, we might 
as well discard revelation at once, and altogether. ' 
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In the mean time let no one boast of himself as being beyond the 
influence of this ‘ philosophy falsely so called,’ merely because he 
holds fast the fundamental doctrines of Christ. We know that it 
is very possible to hold the truth in unrighteousness ; and while this 
is the case we may easily become so vain in our reasonings as to 
reject the Lord who bought us, and to set up a standard of ortho- 
doxy subversive of, if not in opposition to, the pure doctrines of 
Christ. Real Arminians, therefore, are in danger of forsaking 
the plain facts and doctrines of the Gospel, whenever they suffer 
the pride of philosophy to triumph over their better judgments and 
prostrate the unadulterated truths of revelation before the shrine 
of human tests and graceless theories. To prevent a result so 
fatal to the interests of vital godliness, let us all contend earnestly 
for the ‘faith once delivered to the saints,’ and never lean to our 
con understandings, but trust in the Lord with all our hearts. 

Some, with a view seemingly to apologize for their own imper- 
fections, have endeavored to wrap up the doctrines of Christianity 
in mystery. This is doubtless a relic of the dogmas of the ancient 
mystics before noticed, as it certainly has no justification in the 
sacred Scriptures themselves. That the things of which the Scrip- 
tures themselves speak are far beyond the comprehension of finite 
minds we fully grant; but the facts, doctrines, and precepts 
revealed, are as plain as any other facts, doctrines, and precepts ; 
and require no more stretch of faith to believe, or capaciousness 
of mind to comprehend them. To speak, indeed, of revealed facts 
as being covered up in mystery, is nothing less than a contradic- 
tion. What is revelation? Is it not a making known that which 
was before, and would otherwise remain hidden? It is in this 
sense that the apostles speak of mysteries. The mysteries which 
had been hidden before, ‘even for ages,’ respecting Jesus Christ, 
and the scheme of salvation through Him, were now revealed, 
made known, by the preaching of the Gospel, so that they were 
now no longer mysteries, but subjects of revelation. 

No! It is the unintelligible manner in which the subjects of 
revelation have been handled by men of confused minds, led astray 
by the pride of human philosophy, which has darkened the wise 
counsels of God, ‘with words without knowledge.’ The mystics 
and the schoolmen were equally in fault in this respect. The one, 
instead of attending to the plain matters of fact revealed in the 
Bible, according to their obvious and literal import, earnestly 
sought for a mystical sense which was never intended, and then 
allegorized upon every historical narration until they. bewildered 
themselves and their hearers with an unintelligible jargon of non- 
sensical reveries. The other subjected every truth of Divine reve- 
lation to the rules of interpretation laid down by Aristotle as the 
tests of truth, and thus lost themselves in a labyrinth of vain 
reasonings which carried them as far from the simplicity of Divine 
revelation, ‘as hell from heaven.’ 
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Our duty is plain. If we would shun the whirlpool of the one 
and the rocks of the other, we must steer a straight course along 
the channel of revealed truth, until we are carried into the%Secure 
harbor of eternal rest. 
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Memoirs of the Rev. David Stoner, containing copious Extracts from 
his Diary and epistolary Correspondence. First American, from 
the second English Edition. 18mo., pp. 286. 


ImpaRTIAL biography, in which the individual is allowed to think, 
speak, and act for himself, because it presents a true picture of 
the human. heart and life, is one of the most entertaining and 
instructing departments of study. We say impartial biography. 
But where is this to be found? If we except the few biographical 
notices found in the sacred Scriptures, and perhaps some others, 
dictated by a sacred regard to truth, or written a long time after 
the subjects of them were dead, where shall we lock for a faithful 
record of the actions, private and public, with a candid examma- 
tion of the motives, of individuals ? 

If a man write his own life, will not self-love, however uncon- 
sciously it may operate, make the scale preponderate in his favor ? 
With whatever impartiality a man may set himself to the task of 
performing the work of a critic upon his own actions, and with 
whatever acuteness he may scrutinize his own motives and con- 
duct, the autobiographer will be tempted at every step of his pro- 
gress—and if he resist the temptation successfully, he is a self- 
sacrificing hero of rare occurrence—to apologize for his infirmities, 
to hide his real defects, and, if he chance to make a blunder in 
moral conduct, either to suppress the facts in the case, or to exten- 
uate the fault. All this may be admitted without at all impeaching 
cis integrity or moral honesty, as he may persuade himself that the 
success of the cause in which he is engaged is in some measure at 
least identified with the fair famg of his own reputation. And it 
may be fairly questioned whether many sincere and well-meaning 
Christians have not been betrayed into the belief that piety itself 
demanded a suppression of the truth in relation to occasional 
aberrations, to justify itself against the rude attacks of infidelity. 
Was not this exemplified in the early history of the Church by the 
‘pious frauds’ to which many resorted in order to maintain the 
truth and to secure the Church’s reputation? And were not 
these lamentable instances of dissimulation the precursors of that 
corruption which finally pervaded almost all ranks of the Church, 
and at length rendered it an object of suspicion among the dis- 
cerning of all denominations? And let not professing Christians 
deceive themselves with an expectation that they can elude the 
scrutinizing eye of a discerning public. Their motives and con- 
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duct are critically scanned. What a handle against the reputa- 
tion of Christianity did Gibbon find ‘in his critical researches into 
the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, in the faults of the 
professed Christians of the third and fourth centuries, and thence 
onward to his time! Though his inferences were generally unjust 
and cruel, yet the facts themselves furnished him with a plausible 
opportunity to feed his appetite for devouring the truths of Chris- 
tianity: 

We allow, indeed, that better principles now prevail, since the 
lights of religion and science have dissipated the clouds of igno- 
rance and superstition from the intellectual and spiritual world. 
Neither ‘officious’ nor any other sort of lies will now pass off as 
legalized currency to give a greater value to truth. Since guile 
and hypocrisy are so generally reprobated among men, every man 
who would acquire a fair reputation, must at least appear to be 
candid, honest, and true. He must be more. If he would gain 
credit in the religious world, he must be truly religious, in heart 
and life. His reputation for devotion, for orthodoxy, for faith and 
zeal, must be unsullied. But even this itself may be a powerful 
temptation to disguise the truth. If a writer of his own life, 
writing under the conviction that an unsullied reputation is the 
only passport to religious fame, be not in reality what he professes 
to be, how natural and easy for him to put on a little artificial 
coloring to make the worse appear the better side of the picture. 

After all, allowing for the little unconscious disguisings which 
self-love may dictate in favor of one’s self, we greatly prefer a 
man’s own testimony respecting himself, to that of another; and 
more especially if we have reason to rely upon his honesty— 
that he thinks and speaks under a consciousness of his high re- 
sponsibility to his God, as well as under the scrutinizing eye of a 
discerning public. 

The man who writes the biography of another is perpetually 
under the necessity of being on his guard against deception. Is 
he the warm friend and admirer of the deceased? Is he not then 
in danger of being betrayed into extravagant eulogy ? Will not even 
the infirmities of his friend find an apologist, if not even a eulogist, 
in the breast and pen of the biographer? But allowing that he is 
not blinded by the partialities of friendship, has he sufficient moral 
courage to meet the frowns of the surviving friends and relatives 
of the deceased, should he disclose the whole truth? He may, 
indeed, tell the truth as far as he goes. He may speak only of 
virtues which really existed, of good actions which were actually 
performed, and rightly appreciate the motives which prompted the 
individual to the performance of these actions; but at the same 
time there may be defects which he studiously conceals, foibles 
which he dare not mention, or aberrations of which he thinks it 
prudent to preserve silence, for fear of wounding the feelings of 
private friendships among the — Of all writers, therefore, the 
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task of the biographer is the most delicate and the most difficult to 
be performed impartially. : 3 

Nor is the danger less if he be an enemy to the man whose life 
he writes. We allow that the latter assumes a greater amount of 
responsibility, and discharges a more fearful task. To praise the 
dead is manly.; “it is indeed amiable, and pleasurable. To do this 
when the individual is worthy of praise—when he has distinguished 
himself by an exhibition of talents, of virtuous actions and benevo- 
lent deeds which command universal respect among the wise and 
good,—is a task which every benevolent mind would perform with 
exquisite pleasure and delight, because he feels himself sustained 
by an honest conviction of truth, and by the voice of a virtuous 

yublic. 

: Not so the task of an enemy who wishes to bespatter the cha- 
racter of the dead with the foul breath of calumny. No small 
share of malignity of nature, as well as bribings of conscience, is 
needful, to qualify a man for the work of defamation. Yet such 
have been found among the living, though they have lived to no 
good purpose. ; 

If any one doubt the truth of these remarks upon the difficul-. 
ties of biographical writings, let him turn his attention to books of 
this sort. Let him examine the biographical accounts of almost 
any one of the noted and eminent persons who have appeared on 
the theatre of the world. An impartial and attentive examination 
of any one of these or of all of them, will soon convince him of 
the difficulty of arriving at accuracy in these things. Let him 
trace the line of biographies from Herodotus down to the present 
time, and wherever he can find the same person and the same 
transactions spoken of by two or more biographers, he will be at 
no little loss to ascertain what is true respecting them. Some have 
praised their heroes so profusely and indiscriminately, that their 
readers have suspected that they were not describing a real cha- 
racter at all, but only a fictitious one designed merely as an exam- 
ple for imitation ; while others have censured the same persons so 
freely, as to create a doubt of the identity of the individual. Thus 
the malevolence of enmity on the one hand, and the excessive 
charity of friendship on the other, furnish perpetual temptations 
for disguising the truth either for or against the subject of the 
memoir. And what is most lamentable, such is the waywardness 
of the public mind, that erroneous statements are more likely to 
obtain credit than true ones. One reason doubtless is, as one has 
elegantly observed, ‘falsehood has gone about the world with the 
graces in her train, while truth has lagged behind with no attend- 
ant, but the drooping form of modesty.’ Let no one, however, 
despair of arriving at truth even in this department of literature. 
Though it often requires much toilsome labor to separate the error 
from the truth, in consequence of their being so ingenuously mixed 
together, yet a patient investigation, guided by an ardent love of 
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truth, will generally enable us to succeed in ascertaining the object 
of our desire, even in the most perplexing cases. 

On the other hand, there are others so free from any such 
blemishes as should call forth censure, that all unite in their praise, 
if not at first, yet after time shall have afforded an opportunity for 
the light of truth to disperse the mists with which prejudice or 
malevolence ‘had surrounded them. Such characters we contem- 
plate with unmixed pleasure. Making all just allowance for those 
infirmities which are inseparable from human nature, and which 
are not therefore peculiar to any one human being, we speak of 
their virtues and excellences with pure delight, and gladly hold 
them up for imitation. The more rare their appearance the more 
highly should they be estimated. 

More especially is this the case with such as have been renewed 
and sanctified by religion. Though naturally sinners like other 
men, and exhibiting the same common frailties, they have been 
taken from the mire of iniquity, have been ‘ washed in the laver 
of regeneration,’ and ever thereafter have been enabled by the 
grace of God in Christ Jesus, to ‘ walk in newness of life,’ and to 
exhibit in their tempers, words, and actions, the purity of the 
precepts of Christianity. But there is a species of biography 
not only tiresome to read, but really disgusting. We mean that 
species in which we can find no interesting incidents, nothing to 
distinguish the individual from the common mass of mankind, no 
instructive anecdotes to refresh our minds and to repay us for the 
labor of reading. Of this monotonous character are most of the 
biographical notices which appear in the periodicals of the day. 
What do they contain? Why that A. B. was born at such a time, 
of respectable parentage to be sure—that in his youth he was fond 
of play as a matter of course—that he grew up under the fostering 
care of his fond and admiring parents; and perhaps first excited 
their hopes by his promising talents, and then their fears by his 
precocious aberrations—that at a certain age he became reformed 
—-was then faithful a few years in his prayers and other religious 
exercises—and finally died in peace—and this may be said of 
every one under similar circumstances. But do these common 
occurrences of life, and common traits of character form themes 
of sufficient interest to engage the pen of the biographer ? : 

We allow, indeed, that it is highly gratifying to the Christian 
parent and other relatives to know that the son or daughter died in 
the Lord, and they may naturally enough wish to preserve a me- 
mento of his or her early piety, juvenile attainments, and triumph- 
ant death; but, unless the individual possessed some rare accom- 
plishments, exhibited some peculiar trait of character, or was noted 
for some acts of piety and benevolence out of the common routine 
of things, what is there in him to interest the public, or to edify 
the living, which are the principal uses of biography? If, on the 
other hand, the person spoken of was engaged in some transactions 
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of great public benefit, the patron of science or religion, a bene- 
factor, or a great sufferer in the cause of humanity and religion, 
or otherwise exhibited shining talents and worth of character, let 
the biographer intertwine all these things into the thread of the 
narrative, and then the more it is lengthened out the more thrilling 
will be the interest which it will excite in the breast of the reader. 
It is the multiplicity of incidents, the diversity of transactions in 
which the individual was engaged, and the prominency of the part 
which he acted, which give life and interest to biography. With- 
out these enlivening qualities in the subject of the narrative, we 
might as well, and indeed with much more prospect of deriving 
benefit, merely cast our eyes abroad upon the living, and survey 
for ourselves the characters of men, as to look into one of those 
publications for instruction. It would be an easy matter to give 
examples illustrative of our meaning in reference to this subject ; 
but it is, we apprehend, unnecessary, as they abound in all history, 
and must strike the reader’s attention with force. And as to the 
other description, the truth of our remarks may be abundantly 
verified in the stale, common-place biographies, and obituary 
notices, with which the various periodicals of the day are encum- 
bered. 

We do not blame the editors of these works. They must gratify 
their readers and correspondents, or otherwise lose their patron- 
age ; for every one who loses a friend wishes to have his name 
perpetuated in print, however obscure the individual or humble 
may be his pretensions. We do not wish, however, to be misun- 
derstood on this subject. We do not object-to having the deaths 
of all recorded, nor to have every thing good said of them which 
truth and friendship may furnish; but in the absence of those 
incidents which alone can make biography instructive, a short 
obituary notice is all that should be required. 

In respect to the memoir before us, it is replete with those evi- 
dences of the power of Divine grace in subduing the corrupt heart 
of man to the government of Jehovah, and of those diversified 
scenes which render such mementos instructive and edifying. 


‘Davip Stoner,’ say the biographers, ‘was born at Barwick-in- 
E]lmet, a village about seven miles from Leeds, on Sunday, April 
6th, 1794. The retired situation of his native place was friendly 10 
the constitutional timidity of his mind, and its religious privileges 
afforded him peculiar assistances. His parents were decidedly pious ; 
and, sensible of the inestimable value of an immortal spirit, they 
labored to restrain him from all evil, and teach him the “way of 
righteousness.” Religion was presented to his consideration under 
the most pleasing aspect ;—was explained in affectionate precept, 
and recommended by daily example. His father still survives to 
lament this bright “coal” which is “quenched” in Israel: his 
mother, who for maternal solicitude, may justly be classed with Han- 
nah, the mother of Samuel,—Eunice, the mother of Timothy,—and 
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Monica, the mother of Augustine, has exchanged mortality for life. 
Her end was peace. The tender assiduities of his parents were not 
fruitless. They scattered the seeds of truth and piety in his heart, 
which, watered by the dews and showers of Divine influence, yielded 
a rich and blessed harvest. They collected material around the hal- 
lowing altar on which they desired to offer the services of their child 
to God ; and when the fire descended from heaven, and the breath 
of Divine inspiration fanned its kindling ardors, the sa¢rifice arose in 
flames of heavenly desire and humble love. ‘Their success furnishes 
another practical evidence of the vast utility of pious parental exer- 
tion. To such exertion God himself has given the strongest com- 
mendation: ‘Shall I hide from Abraham that thing which I do?— 
For I know him that he will command his children and his household 
after him, and they shall keep the way of the Lord, to do justice and 
judgment ; that the Lord may bring upon Abraham that which he 
hath spoken of him.” 

It would not have appeared extraordinary if one, trained from his 
infancy to the knowledge of religion, had beeg. conducted by a more 
gradual method to the fuller apprehension and enjoyment of its truth. 
His conversion, however, was very clearly and strongly marked. In 
the year 1806, Barwick and its neighborhood were visited with a 
severe affliction of an inflammatory nature, which swept many into 
eternity, and excited considerable alarm. Among others who died 
was the pious father of a large family. One of the writers of these 
pages was desired to preach on the occasion, which he did on the 
morning of Good Friday, from Deut. xxxii, 29: ‘‘O that they were 
wise, that they understood this, that they would consider their latter 
endl”? While the preacher was endeavoring to urge the admonitions 
suggested by his text on the consciences of his hearers, young Stoner, 
whose mind had been much affected by the instances of mortality 
which had taken place around him, felt the word in demonstration 
and power. He distinctly saw that, if his heart and life were not 
changed, “his latter end” would be death. During that day he 
jabored under a painful conviction. of his sin and misery; and ata 
prayer meeting held in the chapel the same evening could no longer 
suppress his feelings. He cried aloud for mercy, sought the favor of 
God with his whole heart, found it, and went home rejoicing. To 
that day he always adverted with peculiar pleasure. On the first 
page of his diary, which he did not begin to keep until many years 
afterward, he briefly and emphatically writes, “‘ Awakened and con- 
verted, April 4th, Good Friday, 1806.” To persons who have 
observed the rapid formation of habits, especially in eariy youth, it 
will not appear improbable that the benefit which he received at a 
meeting for prayer tended to strengthen his attachment in subsequent 
life to similar assemblies. He never indeed allowed them to super-. 
sede other ordinances, but regarded them as valuable auxiliaries to 
all; engaging the united faith and hope, and fervor of Christians, 
and often securing the special presence and blessing of God. 

‘His friends rejoiced over the important change which had been 
wrought in his views, temper, and conduct; but, considering his age, 
only just twelve years, they rejoiced with trembling. They feared 
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that when the passions of youth grew into vigor and maturity, when 
the charms of an untried world presented their fascinations and allure- 
ments, and when temptation assailed him in its innumerable forms, 
he, like many others, might “be led away with the error of the 
wicked, and fall from his own steadfastness.” ‘To prevent this, they 
watched over him with jealousy and care. Happily, their fears were 
not realized. He began, continued, and ended well. ‘The founda- 
tion was laid deep, and the building rose rapidly and regularly, firm 
in its structure, and lovely in its appearance, till the “head stone 
thereof” was “ brought forth with shoutings, Grace, grace unto it.” 

From the time of his conversion he was remarkably serious, 
thoughtful, and observant. He possessed the desirable talent of 
applying every thing to a practical use, and deriving instruction from 
any valuable hint, whether addressed to himself or to others. One 
example of this has been preserved in. the memory of a friend. <A 
person who met in the same class was complaining to his leader that 
he felt himself greatly discouraged by various temptations, and, par- 
ticularly, by Satan’s suggesting to his mind that he had no religion. 
‘‘ Well, brother,” said the leader, ‘“‘I would advise you to take advan- 
tage of the devil, and say to him, ‘If I have no religion, by the grace 
of God I will never rest until I obtain it; and by this means, whether 
you have or have not religion, the temptation will be overruled for 
your good.” This remark struck Stoner’s mind very forcibly. He 
mentioned it repeatedly afterward, and, in seasons of depression and 
discouragement, endeavored to act consistently with it. To be right 
was his great aim ; and if a suspicion arose that perhaps, after all, he 
was the dupe of self-delusion, he did not suffer himself to sink into a 
state of inactivity and despair, but renewed his exercises of self- 
examination, prayer, and diligence. 

At this early period he was commendably solicitous for the spiritual 
happiness of others, and gave some promise of the important office 
which he ultimately sustained in the Church of Christ. Shortly after 
he was brought. to the saving enjoyment of religion, a very gracious 
influence was felt among the young people of his native village. He 
labored assiduously to promote it, and often met with his juvenile 
associates in fields, barns, and other places, for the purposes of prayer 
and mutual exhortation. He was styled their preacher, and even 
then was remarkable for the clearness, pungency, and force of his 
addresses. Those days he always regarded as eminently happy. 
Several of his early friends have not yet forgotten the zealous and 
affecting admonitions which they at that time received from him.— 
Meetings of young persons like those just mentioned ought undoubt- 
edly to be encouraged with much caution. They are liable to abuse, 
and may unawares engender levity and pride. In this instance, how- 
ever, they appear to have produced good effects only. David Stoner 
was discreet beyond his years, and, under the direction of older 
advisers, was careful to ‘‘ abstain from all appearance of evil.” 

The time had now arrived when his parents began to think of pre- 
paring him for a suitable station in future life. This occasioned them 
some perplexity. His abstraction of mind, his strong propensity to 
studious pursuits, and his inaptitude for the ordinary avocations of 
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business, seemed to militate against his being fixed in such a situation 
as they had at first intended for him. They sought direction, how- 
ever, from the God of providence ; and at length, after much delibe- 
ration, resolved to follow the suggestion of a friend, and train him for 
a literary or mercantile employment. With this design, in the begin- 
ning of the year 1808, he was placed under the care of Mr. Bridge, 
who at that time kept an academy at Rochdale. 

Temptations attend every change in life; and those to which 

serious young persons are, subjected by a removal to school are often 
perilous. New scenes.are opened,—new connections are formed,— 
new engagements arise ; and not unfrequently the tender plant of 
juvenile piety, placed ina fresh, and perhaps, unfriendly soil, exposed 
to furious storms and. withering blights, and deprived of the fostering 
hand of religious care and attention, decays and dies. Providentially 
this was not the case with David Stoner. The school to which he 
was sent proved a nursery of piety as well as of learning. Here he 
extended his religious acquaintance, and enjoyed peculiar advan- 
tages ;—here he not only preserved his spiritual attainments, but 
continued to “ grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” : 
- While he was at Rochdale, he had among his associates William 
Lord and Samuel Wilde, both now honorably and usefully employed 
in the Wesleyan ministry. They unite in their testimony to the 
excellency of his character, and consistency of his deportment. Mr. 
Lord, whose acquaintance with him was long and intimate, has 
kindly furnished the writers of these memoirs with some interesting 
and valuable communications. ‘I well remember,” says Mr. L., 
‘that when he came to the school his appearance was rather forbid- 
ding, owing to his being tall, and rustic in his manners and dress. 
But his progress in learning soon convinced his tutors that he pos- 
sessed a mind of a superior order; while his mild and peaceable con- 
duct secured him the good opinion of all, and the friendship of many 
of his school fellows. He was remarkable for a diligent application 
to his studies, and an indifference to the games and sports of which 
school boys in general are so fond. At that time taciturnity and 
modesty were as conspicuous traits of his character as in any subse- 
quent part of his life.”——“‘ During the time,” adds Mr. L., ‘that we 
were school fellows, there was a blessed work of God upon the minds 
of many of the boys. Several met in class, and I have no doubt 
enjoyed the power and comforts of religion ; of which number David 
Stoner was one. Mr. Bridge favored us with a room, in which, at 
proper seasons, we held prayer meetings. On some of these o¢ca- 
sions great numbers of the boys attended, and D. Stoner and others 
engaged in prayer, frequently with peculiar propriety, fluency, and 
fervor ; and not seldom the power of God was present to wound and 
heal.” 

At: Rochdale he also formed an acquaintance, which ripened into 
a very sincere friendship, with the late Mr. Gregory. of Nottingham. 
Mr. G. was at the same academy, and was one of the serious and 
devout boys mentioned above. Several letters afterward passed 
between him and D. Stoner. By the kindness of Mr. Shelton, 
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brother-in-law of Mr. G., the writers are favored with all the letters 
of Mr. Stoner that could be found, and with which some of the sue- 
ceeding pages will be enriched. They are much worn, and were, 
doubtless, often read by the lamented friend to whom they are 
addressed. These two were affecting victims of mortality. They 
pursued different paths through life, but happily maintained the same 
religious principles and aims. They were associated in early friend- 
ship, and early death: and have undoubtedly rejoined each other in 
the ‘‘ quiet shades of paradise.” Their intimacy on earth was the 
source of mutual gratification. ‘I often think,” says Mr. Stoner, in 
one of his letters, ‘‘ what a blessing it was that ever we met at Roch- 
dale. What refreshing seasons did we use to have from the presence 
of the Lord.” His Nottingham friend was never known to mention 
him without lively satisfaction and pleasure. 

Mr. Gregory quitted the academy first. To him D. Stoner writes, 
September 4, 1808, and informs him of an accident which had befallen 
him, and interrupted some of his engagements,—the breaking of his 
arm. He expresses an earnest trust that his friend was still direct- 
ing his face toward the heavenly Zion, “ fighting against the world, 
the flesh, and the devil ;” and adds, that, “ for his own part, he was 
determined to proceed in the narrow way.” “I hope,” says he, with 
affectionate emphasis, “that I have an interest in your prayers, as 
you have in mine.” He mentions the departure of several of the 
boys from school, and the need he felt of Mr. G.’s assistance. He 
discovers also some solicitude in relation to his future movements ; 
but subjoins, “‘ There is a promise which says, ‘Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God, and his righteousness ; and all other things shall be 
added unto you.’ ” 

In a letter to the same friend, dated November 3, 1808, he says, 
‘‘ For myself, though I have been a trifler, and am yet very unfaithful, 
I feel determined, through God’s grace, to serve him with all my 
heart, to give myself up into his hands, and let him work as ‘ seemeth 
him good.’ I am cheered with the hope that we have only a few 
more fléeting years at farthest to weather out, to take up our cross, 
deny ourselves, and live happily below; and shall then receive an 
eternity, a heaven of happiness above. O dear Robert, pray, pray 
for me; for ‘ the effectual prayer of a righteous man availeth much.’ ” 
—Such an extract demands no remark: it sufficiently attests the 
serious and devotional temper of the writer’s mind. ' 

At this time it appears that there was an uncommon religious 
influence in the academy. ‘‘ We have had a great increase of laté,”’ 
adds Mr. S. in the same letter. ‘ The Lord has been shaking the 
dry bones, so that upward of a dozen boys attend the class meetings.” 
Part of this letter is written by a mutual friend, Mr. John Crawshaw, 
who observes, ‘Surely God dwells among us, and hath chosen this 
house for his own. When you were here we had good meetings; but 
those which are now held among us far surpass them. A number of 
little boys will collect together, and tell of God’s goodness to them 
with all the simplicity of little children. Indeed they can scarcely 
be called any thing else; but, young as they are, God has dealt 
bountifully with them, and made them very happy. Scarcely a week 
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passes but one youth or more is made happy. O that you were here 
to join us! God bless you. I don’t know that there is a boy in the 
school who does not sometimes attend the prayer meetings.” ’ 

We have inserted this long extract to show the influence which 
religion has upon those youthful minds which yield to its heavenly 
dictates, and to refute the false and dangerous maxim, prematurely 
adopted by some, that a close application to study is fatal to reli- 
gious enjoyment. Perhaps this absurd Jnaxim had its origin from 
the fact, that public schools have more generally been under the 
direction of those teachers who have been as little solicitous for 
the spiritual welfare of their pupils, as they were for their own 
eternal interests. What, indeed, can be expected in those semi- 
naries of learning where the pupils are permitted to riot at plea- 
sure under the influence of unbridled passions, unrestrained ,by 
the fear of God and the sanctions of religion and religious exam- 
ple ; or, if religion be included among the duties of the pupils, it 
is taught merely as a monotonous round of rites and ceremonies, 
without any of its enlivening and pleasurable enjoyments? But 
let religion be cultivated as a science, pressed upon the heart as a 
thing to be experienced and enjoyed, yielding to its possessor the 
purest and sublimest pleasure, and instead of being incompatible 
with literary pursuits, it will act as a stimulant to the mind of a 
youth, directing his attention to an end worthy of his highest and 
holiest ambition. It will, in a word, sanctify all his studies and 
make them subservient to his spiritual and everlasting welfare. 
Of this happy combination of literary pursuits and religious enjoy- 
ment, the subject of this memoir furnishes:an illustrious ye 
This is farther exemplified in a subsequent period of his life, when 
he engaged as assistant in an academy under the control of Mr. 
Sigston, at Leeds. Here, in addition to making himself more 
perfect in the Latin and Greek languages, he made considerable 
proficiency in the French and Portuguese tongues, and also in the 
Hebrew ; the latter of which was of eminent use to him in after 
life, when he became an expounder of the sacred Scriptures, and 
a preacher of righteousness. 

After various inward conflicts in reference to preaching the 
Gospel, arising from a consciousness of the importance of the 
work and of his inadequacy to perform it acceptably, in 1811 he 
received a license asa local preacher in the Wesleyan Methodist 
connection, and commenced his ministry, in the judgment of his 
friends, under very favorable omens, though at first, as is often the 
case with those who are called of God to this holy work, under 
quite discouraging circumstances to himself. The following re- 
marks, which he made in a letter to a friend, will show that. he 
did not enter upon this work without due consideration and much 
self scrutiny :-— ‘ 

‘You ask, ‘“‘ What are the marks whereby a person may know that 
he is called of God to preach the Gospel ?” to make the matter as 
Voi. IlI.—October, 1832. 34 
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simple as possible, I would say, 1. An inward impression on the mind 
made by the Spirit of God. This impression will lead you to think 
about preaching, texts, sermons, &c, and will be most vivid when 
you are most alive to God. 2. The call of the Church. Perhaps 
this will be known by some individuals inviting you to begin, and then 
by the general approbation and encouragement you will meet with 
after you have begun. But remember, there must be a fatr trial. 
You must preach fifty times before you conclude to give it up. And 
you must not be swayed by the opinion of one or two individuals, 
either for or against, but by the general opinion. I am fully satisfied 
that I am called of God; yet a good man, and a map of renown, 
expressed it as his opinion, after hearing my first sermon, that I was 
not called to the work. And you will soon ascertain the general 
opinion without making inquiries. Indeed a man who makes inquiries 
how his hearers like his sermons, is sure to be despised. By the 
invitations you receive, by the congregations you have, by the notice 
taken of you by the preachers, and by the uninvited opinions of some 
who will tell you what they think, you will soon ascertain the general 
opinion of the Church. 3. Success in your work. A preacher called 
of God must, in some way or other, have success. Nothing can 
satisfy a preacher of God’s making and calling but souls. ‘ And he 
that winneth souls is wise.” You mention the acuteness of your 
feelings, and distress of your mind. This, I think, is all in favor of 
your call. The torture of mind I passed through on that subject none 
but God Almighty knows. You must not be governed by your feed- 
ings, but by your judgment, making its decision according to the 
word of God.’ 


In 1814 Mr. Stoner entered the itinerating ministry, and was 
appointed to the Leeds circuit, under the direction of the Rev. 
Messrs. Morley, Bunting, and Pilter. It was here that he entered 
into a solemn covenant with his God, according to the import of 
the following language, which was found among his papers after 
his death -— 

‘Hereby I, David Stoner, resolve in the strength of my God, to 
love Jesus supremely, to serve Him constantly, to follow Him fully, to 
trust in Him confidently, and to attend Him closely ; to delight in Him 
only ; to be His now, henceforward, and for ever. O God, pardon 
what is past, and help me for the future! Make me holy and useful ! 
Davin Stoner. Leeds Old Chapel, April 6, 1814; being this day 
twenty years old.’ 


In the future progress of Mr. Stoner in his ministerial labors, he 
furnishes, additional evidence that great fervency of spirit, and a 
diligent attention to the duties of an itinerant preacher, need not 
prevent him from a close application of the mind to study. This 
is attested by his biographers in the following extract, which, while 
it reproves those who waste their moments in indolence, serves as 
an encouraging example for the imitation of all young ministers of 
Jesus. Christ :— 

‘The diligence with which he pursued his private studies during 
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his residence at Holmfirth, has already been mentioned. It deserves 
remark. From his remaining manuscripts, it is evident that he was, 
at this time, indefatigable in his application, and that he made con- 
siderable progress in theological knowledge, as well as in other useful 
attainments. His principles were more fully established ; the style 
of his preaching was more exactly formed ; and all his qualifications 
became better adapted to those more extensive scenes of ministerial 
labor which began to open before him. Aware that, as he advanced 
in the itinerancy, his official calls and engagements would multiply, 
and habitually active in all his mental endeavors, he seized upon this 
season of comparative vacancy to provide a stock of needful informa- 
tion against future exigencies. To young men who are commencing 
the years of their ministerial probation, his conduct furnishes a valu- 
able precedent. Those years are inestimable. It is then that 
permanent acquisitions are made, and suitable habits contracted. If 
such years pass away in negligence and sloth; if, from a mistaken 
notion that subsequent effort will supply the deficiencies of present 
inattention, they are employed in any thing rather than the proper 
studies and exercises of the ministry, the issue must be barrenness, 
disappointment, and remorse. The flexibility of youth soon ceases ; 
times of unbroken leisure depart as the ‘“ shadow of a cloud ;” and 
the ill qualified toncligs of heavenly truth, baffled in his unwarrantable 
expectations, reaps the vanity which he has so indiscreetly sown.’. 


It would lengthen out this article too far to pursue the narrative 
throughout, as well as be an act of injustice to the publishers, to 
fill our pages with more copious extracts. His short career was 
marked with those incidents which generally attend a pious, 
devoted, and zealous itinerant preacher, in his travels from place 
to place, in his preachings and visitations, prayers, fastings, and 
watchings, and in the records which he keeps of the gracious deal- 
ings of God with his soul. To enter into his spirit, to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the man, and the manner of his life, 
the entire memoir must be attentively read; and we cordially 
recommend it especially to young ministers of the Gospel, to whom 
it cannot fail, we think, to become “teem profitable. The 
work is happily free from that dull monotony which results from a 
continued diary’ relating principally to personal experience ; but it 
is diversified with extracts from such a record, with parts of letters 
which he wrote to his friends, with some specimens of his manner. 
of preaching, as well as with instructive and interesting anecdotes, 
illustrative of the providence and grace of God. 

It is both delightful and edifying to behold a servant of Jesus 
Christ, after faithfully devoting himself to His Church, finally 
taking his leave of that Church under the full Somers of receiving 
the rich reward of the inheritance reserved in heaven for the faith- 
ful. In this we see the faith of the Christian confirmed, his hope 
about to be realized, while he triumphantly enters the New Jeru- 
salem, at the bidding of his Divine Master. Religion now shines 
in its own splendor, and eclipses the fading glories of this world. 
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The evidence of its Divine origin now appears in all its strength 
and lustre, and gives the finishing touch to the believer’s high and 
holy expectations. Such was the closing scene of Mr. Stoner, as 
related by his biographers. They say, 


‘While he was at the children’s meeting, mentioned in the preced- 
ing extract, he felt himself much indisposed, and shortened the service. 
He does not appear, however, to have been apprehensive of any 
immediate danger, but attended the prayer meeting, as usual, in the 
evening. Here the malady, which had secretly operated in his sys- 
tem for some days, began to discover itself in an alarming manner. 
He became exceedingly ill, and speedily returned home. The disease 
was dysentery, accompanied with strong typhoid symptoms. A sur- 
geon’s attendance was requested; and, after the ordinary remedies 
had been tried in vain, at his suggestion a physician was called in. 
But all medical assistance was unavailing. The mortal hour of this 
exemplary minister approached ; and his attendants could only mark 
the progress and ravages of a disease, which it was not in their power 
to arrest. 

His affliction was extremely severe. It seized him in the full vigor 
of manhood, at a time when his health seemed more established than 
it had ever been before, and it was probably izritated and increased 
by the vital energy with which it was opposed. His pain was deep, 
agonizing, and almost insupportable ; but no hasty expression of mur- 
muring or complaint ever escaped his lips. ‘ Patience had her perfect 
work.” By this excruciating process he was more entirely prepared 
for the presence of the Lord. Long had he been a “living sacrifice,” 
sealed by the impress of the Divine Spirit, and consecrated on the 
holy altar of practical obedience; and when offered in death, he was 
found to be “ perfect and entire, wanting nothing.” 

From the commencement of his illness, he entertained no hope of 
recovery ; but invariably expressed a submissive desire to “ depart, 
and be with Christ.” At one time his medical attendants held a con- 
sultation on his case. After the consultation, Mrs. Stoner entered 
his room. ‘Well, Mary Ann,” said he, ‘“‘ what is the opinion of the 
doctors concerning me?” “ They give but little hope concerning you,” 
was her reply. ‘‘ What!” he rejoined with evident pleasure, “then 
there is a chance of my getting to heaven this time.” On the 19th, 
upon being visited by the Rev. Messrs. Newton and Martin, he 
- requested them not to pray for his recovery. ‘If,” said Mr. Newton, 
‘the Lord has work for you to do, He will raise you up.” “ Mr. 
Newton,” he replied, “my work is done!” To Mr. Usher, who visited 
him with kind assiduity he made the same request, repeating, with 
affecting emphasis, “‘ My work is done !” 

During the whole affliction, he maintained unshaken confidence in 
God. To Messrs. Newton and Martin, in the interview mentioned 
above, he said, “I have no overflowing of joy; but peace, and a 
strong confidence in the blood of Christ.” . ‘The biood of Christ! the 
blood of Christ!” he would exclaim at intervals. ‘That blood has 
washed away your sins,” said Mrs. Stoner. He replied, ‘I trust it 
has.” ‘To Mr. Usher, who inquired if he now experienced the con+ 
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solations of that religion which he had recommended to others, he 
said, “O yes; Ido. Praise the Lord! Christ is precious. I have 
no ecstatic joy ; but I have settled peace and strong confidence.” 

Amid his severe bodily sufferings, it seems that he was not wholly 
exempted from the harassing assaults of his spiritual enemies. To 
these he adverted at one time, when he said, * Satan tells me I shall 
be a castaway.” These assaults, however, failed to shake his faith, 
or impair his peace. He was also subject to occasional delirium ; 
but, in his greatest mental wanderings, was never heard to utter an 
improper word; a circumstance this which affords a pleasing proof 
of the spirituality of his mind, and the purity of his heart. 

The former part of the night before he died, he was in great agony. 
About eleven o’clock, he seemed to be engaged in prayer; but could 
not be distinctly understood. At length he was heard to say, “Praise 
the Lord!” and shortly afterward, ‘ Lord, help me! Lord, help me! 
Lord, undertake for me!” repeating the petitions several times; then, 
‘“‘ Jesus, thou art my hope and confidence for ever and for ever!” 
After a short slumber he awoke in extreme pain; and when it sub- 
sided, he exclaimed, ‘‘Thy blood was shed for sinners! to save 
sinners! ‘Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners, of whom 
Iam chief.” After a few minutes’ pause, he repeated the following 
lines :-— 

“There I shall see his face, 
And never, never sin; ‘ 
There, from the rivers of his grace, 
Drink endless pleasures in.” 

He slumbered again, and, on awaking, desired to be removed from 
his bed. Soon after, he said, ‘“‘I cannot see!” - He then sunk into a 
state of insensibility, from which he revived, and asked to be replaced 
in bed. On being moved, he said, “I can see again!” and added, in 
- a tender and affecting tone, “Is she gone? Is she gone without me.?” 
The laws of the invisible world are to us inscrutable; but it seems not 
irrational to suppose that, while the senses of this excellent man were 
closing on earthly objects, he had a mysterious perception of the 
presence of some departed friend ; a mother perhaps, or a wife, whom 
he longed to accompany. He subjoined, “I fear you have brought 
me back to the light of this world again ;” and repeated, 

“¢T nothing have, I nothing am; 
My glory ’s swallow’d up in shame:? 
but Jesus hath bled, hath died for me. ‘Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners.’ Jesus, thou art my hope and confidence for 
ever and ever!” These were expressions which he loved to use; and 
they satisfactorily evince his entire reliance on the merits and merey 
of his crucified Saviour. 

Immediately after this, he lay for some time as if his spirit had 
already taken its departure. At length, however, he was perceived 
to breathe, but very softly, and evidently in much pain. About three 
o’clock in the morning, he asked what was the day of the month. He 
was told it was Monday, October 23d. “It will be a happy Monday 
for me,” he replied. ‘TI hope it will be a glorious Monday to me. I 
shall sdon be in heaven.” He again desired to rise, and experienced 
34 
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a recurrence of his former languor and exhaustion, attended with the 
convulsive efforts of expiring nature. 

During the morning he had three convulsive fits in rapid succession. 
All around him thought that the last struggle was over. He revived, 
' however, and called for Mrs. Stoner and his children. To Mrs. S. 
he said, I have been in heaven; how is it that I have got back 
again hither!” ‘‘ What kind of a place is heaven?” said she. ‘0, 
heaven is a beautiful place,” was his reply. She asked, with trem- 
bling solicitude, if he thought the Lord would raise him now. ‘O 
no,” said he; ‘it is allover!” ‘* What is to become of me, when you 
are gone?” He calmly answered, “ Thy Maker is thine husband ; 
the Lord of hosts is His name.” 

He was now frequently delirious; but when recollected, his mind 
dwelt on Divine things. ‘ Godliness,” he remarked, “is profitable 
unto all things.” To Mr. Usher, who took leave of him about eleven 
o’clock at night, he said, “ Do call again. Do not leave me. Fare- 
well! I shall meet you again at the judgment day.” 

The time was now come when this faithful servant of the Lord 
must die; and his death affords a sublime example of Christian virtue. 
It admirably corresponds with the tenor of his useful life. For the 
salvation. of sinners he had lived and labored. Solicitude for souls 
was the ceaseless spring of his zeal, activity, and wasting exertions. 
He felt the “ruling passion strong in death.” He appeared to forget 
himself, though on the solemn verge of eternity ; to forget his wife, 
though soon to become,a disconsolate widow ; to forget his two lovely 
boys, then passing into the sad destitution of an orphan state: but he 
remembered sinners. He had slumbered for some time; the silver 
cord seemed quite loosed, and nature sinking in its last decay ; when, 
to the astonishment of every one present, he looked up, and sum- 
moning all his strength to one last effort, cried aloud, “ Lord! save 
sinners! Save them by thousands, Lord! Subdue them, Lord! Con- 
quer them, Lord!” He reiterated these petitions nearly twenty times; 
then sunk down, reposed his head on the pillow, and expired without 
a struggle or a groan, a little before twelve o’clock, aged thirty-two 
years, six months, and seventeen days. ‘True soldier of the cross! 
“thy years were few, but full: the victim of virtue has reached the 
utmost goal and purpose of mortality.” ’ 


We finish our extracts with the following general survey of his 
character :-— 


‘In surveying the INTELLECTUAL ABILITY of Mr. Stoner, the first 
quality which invites our attention is strength of mind. Genius, per- 
haps, he had not ; whether that term be employed, in its higher sense, 
to express the faculty which enlarges the ordinary bounds of know- 
ledge, and produces the treasure of original thought,—or confined to 
its inferior, but significant application, as designating that vigor of 
imagination which arrays known truth in new imagery and felicitous 
combinations. Some tokens indeed of these properties occasionally 
appeared in his productions ; but they were not sufficient to constitute 
characters. His mental powers were plain, masculine, and searching. 
Nothing which came within the ordinary range of human meditation, 
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ereated him much difficulty. He could readily apprehend any subject 
that was presented to his notice, and investigate it with ease and 
pleasure. ) 

Associated with this was an eminent degree of what has been 
denominated soundness of mind. In the history of the human under- 
standing, not a few instances occur of considerable intellectual talent 
debased by irregularity and eccentricity. Perhaps the mind, not 
satisfied with its just pretensions, has aspired to the envied endow- 
ments of genius, and, failing in its efforts, has at length sought repose 
in the imitation of its fancied peculiarities. Unable to attain the thing, 
it has satisfied itself, and amused others, by seizing the defect with 
which it may incidentally be shaded. Nothing of this kind appeared 
in Mr. Stoner. His judgment was remarkably cautious, exact, and 
discriminating. Every one would have pronounced him to be a man 
of good sense. He confined himself within the limits of his own 
powers, and nicely examined every point which fell under his notice. 
This quality particularly discovered itself when he selected materials 
from the productions of others. His sermons, often preached in differ- 
ent places, on the “* Witness of the Spirit,” and ‘Christian Perfection,” 
are examples. They are drawn almost entirely from different parts of 
the Works of the Rev. Messrs. Wesley and Fletcher, but are composed 
with excellent judgment. He once recommended to a friend the 
compilation of a body of theology, extracted from the Works, and 
expressed in the words of Messrs. Wesley and Fletcher? For such 
a performance he was himself admirably qualified by his sagacity, 
care, and patience. It may be observed, in passing, that to the 
student of theology the quality just noted is truly inestimable. He 
has no new truth to discover. All his stores’ are contained in the 
sacred volume. His task, therefore, is neither to soar into the regions 
of fancy, nor to oppress his memory with the unexamined productions 
of men, and then dignify the mingled mass with the title of theology ; 
but to “ compare spiritual things with spiritual,”—to trace the system 
of eternal truth as it is gradually unfolded in the Holy Oracles, and 
to avail himself of every help by patient meditation, by discriminating 
skill, and by what is equally a proof of sound intellect and correct 
feeling, prayerful dependence on the “ Father of lights.” 

But the properties already mentioned may exist unemployed. 
Many a person possessing sound and vigorous powers, accomplishes 
nothing, because he attempts nothing. Mr. Stoner, however, was 
distinguished by activity of mind. In his select and various reading, 
in the diligence which he bestowed on the composition of every ser- 
mon, and in his perpetual habit of observant thought, he afforded 
sufficient evidence that, in the pursuit of its proper objects, his intel- 
lectual faculty was unweariable. The different manuscripts which 
he has left are truly surprising. They contain notices of almost every 
thing that transpired in his official proceedings, collections of facts, 
remarks, &c ;—and are kept with such order and regularity as could 
have been secured only by a mind that had resolutely shaken off the 
shackles of indolence. His ceaseless activity of observation, when in 
the company of others, was not always apparent. He assumed no 
sagacity of aspect. Scarcely any thing moved his quiet and settled 
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features. To a superficial spectator he would sometimes seem lost 
in abstraction, and almost totally inattentive to what transpired around 
him, while at the same moment he was making useful reflections on 
every thing, however minute. It was partly in consequence of this 
that he possessed so accurate a knowledge of the human character 
in its multiplied varieties, and was so well skilled in touching the 
secret springs of motive and action. 

His decision of mind was very observable. In his-self-examinations, 
indeed, he often complains of instability ; but this his most intimate 
friends could not discover. His firmness was unshaken. Wherever 
he saw the path of duty opening before him, he was determined to 
pursue it at the risk of all consequences. ‘“‘ His stern integrity,” says 
Dr. M’Allum, “was altogether uncompromising: he suffered no 
worldly considerations to swerve him from the path of uprightness.” 
It deserves remark that this decision was not sustained by mere 
strength of nerve, nor was it the forced and feverish decision of occa- 
sional persuasion and excitement ;—it was the decision of principle, a 
decision which, had he lived in the perilous times of the Church, 
would have assisted him to make the sacrifices of a confessor, or 
suffer the death of a martyr. He had examined his ground; he had 
fixed his choice ; and he was resolved to prosecute his course through 
‘¢evil report and good report.” Sometimes his firmness was suspected 
to partake, in a small degree, of obstinacy and stupidity; yet. this 
suspicion was grounded chiefly on appearance. When just occasion 
required, he was generally very yielding; and if at some times he 
was not sufficiently attentive to the courtesies of social life, it can only 
be regretted that his inflexible determination should have partaken 
of any such alloy. Where truth and duty interpose their claims, no 
man ought to yield in the smallest particular to counter solicitation ; 
but in things perfectly indifferent, and in the expression even of firm 
sentiment, much is unquestionably due to the society in which we 
live, and of which we form a part. 

Another excellency of Mr. Stoner’s intellectual character disclosed 
itself in the factlity, which he possessed, of adapting his communica- 
tions to the circumstances and capacities of the o gon persons with 
whom he had intercourse. This often appeared in his epistolary 
correspondence, but was chiefly observable in. his public teaching. 
He studied character and capacity; he sought out acceptable and 
suitable expressions; he became “all things to all men, that he might 
by al! means save some.” It was extraordinary to those who knew 
him only superficially, that one of his reserved and retiring temper 
could so easily seize the current of thought which was passing in 
another’s mind, make “ manifest the secrets of his heart,’ and present 
instruction in that form which at once shed light into the understand- 
ing, and opened all the sources of serious feeling. This perhaps was 
one cause of the mighty influence which his modest and unpretending 
mind had over others. The most ignorant could easily receive 
instruction from Mr. Stoner, while the most skilful were delighted 
and profited by his luminous statements, and comprehensive wisdom. 
Upon the whole, it may be pronounced that the powers of his mind 
were solid and useful, rather than brilliant; and that they were con- 
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scientiously and diligently employed in their proper exercises ; while 
their improvement and application ought to teach others that the 
proper method of honoring the great Author of all mind in his gifts, 
is, not to grasp at intellectual powers which they have not, but dili- 
gently and faithfully to use what they have. 

The RELIGIOUS ATTAINMENTs of Mr. Stoner were of no ordinary 
cast. ‘His piety,” says Mr. Entwisle, ‘was deep and genuine. 
He was entirely devoted to God.” ‘Every thing,” observes Dr. 
M’ Allium, ‘“ bespoke him a whole-length Christian; one who desired 
that his entire conversation, and life, and temper, should be spiritual 
and unearthly.” It will not be unprofitable to take a separate view 
of some of the more prominent features by which his religious charac- 
ter was distinguished. 

One of these was his enlightened assurance. He regarded Chris- 
tianity not as a system of conjecture, doubt, and uncertainty, but of 
bright and cheering testimony, conveying to the soul of the believer 
a satisfying evidence of the reconciling mercy and perpetual favor of 
God. He could not, therefore, be content without an humble assur- 
ance of his acceptance in Christ, and of the growing renovation of his 
nature. From the period of his sound and Scriptural conversion, he 
endeavored to lay his foundation in light, and to seek light in its 
purer effusions and more powerful efficacy. Nor was he disappointed. 
He proved the truth of that saying, ‘‘ Blessed is the people that know 
the joyful sound: they shall walk, O Lord, in the light of thy coun- 
tenance.” 

The doctrine of assurance has been said to engender pride. This 
groundless allegation will not be advanced in the case of Mr. Stoner. 
In him Scriptural assurance was associated with the deepest. self- 
abasement. He was eminently “ clothed with humility.” The records 
which he has left of his religious experience sufficiently testify how 
vigilant he was to guard against the first approaches of pride, and 
how accustomed to sink into the depths of his own nothingness, and 
rise to the most devout and reverential apprehensions of the Divine 
purity and majesty. Sometimes his humility seems to have been 
employed by his spiritual adversaries to his discouragement ; and it 
certainly concealed from others many of the attainments which he 
possessed. “ He was little,” remarks Dr. M’Allum, “very little in 
his own eyes. Self-abasement was in him habitual; and, from a 
certain constitutional sadness, would have sunk him into despair, but 
for the eminent measure of grace with which he was blessed.” His 
humility discovered itself to others, in a very observable manner, amid 
the popularity which he possessed as a preacher. Of that popularity 
he seemed quite unconscious. So fully was his soul engrossed by 
other things, that he had no attention to bestow on public commenda- 
tion. ‘ His eye,” observes Mr. Entwisle, “was single. When with 
me at Bradford, he was the most popular of all I have known in his 
regular circuit work ; but I could never perceive that his popularity 
gratified him. I have frequently known him reprove people for 
leaving their own places of worship to hear him. He felt his respon- 
sibility to God; he longed for the salvation of souls; he ‘ travailed in 
birth until Christ was formed in them ;’? and was unconcerned about 
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the praises and censures of men. In all my intercourse with him for 
two years,—end he resided next door to me,—I never heard a word, 
or observed a look, attitude, or any other circumstance, which indi- 
cated aught tending to vanity, self-seeking, or the desire of honor that 
cometh from. men. He fixed the standard of Christianity and of the 
Christian ministry very high, and seemed to himself to come so far 
short of what he should be and enjoy as a Christian, and a preacher, 
that he was often discouraged. Not unfrequently when he was 
applauded by others, and justly so, he was employed in humbling 
himself before God. He thought very meanly of his best perform- 
ances.” Similar observations were made on his temper and conduct 
in all his other stations. He ever loved to hide himself in the dust 
before God, and to shun the commendation of man. What is said of 
an illustrious senator of antiquity, may be justly applied to him, “He 
rather wished to be, than to appear, good.”’* 

Humility is the parent of prayer; and of Mr. Stoner’s unceasing 
attention to this duty, no person who has read the preceding pages of 
these memoirs can be ignorant. Prayer mingled itself with all his 
studies and exertions. In private, in his family, in public, he was 
continually a man of prayer. If all the time coulljbe calculated which 
he spent in the direct performance of this duty, it would amount to 
no inconsiderable portion of his life. He was unwearied in recom- 
mending prayer to others, as one who knew from experience ‘its 
mighty efficacy. ‘ Prayer,” says Tertullian, “conquers the uncon- 
querable, and binds the omnipotent : this violence is pleasing to God.” 
It is the means by which he has appointed that his people shall pre- 
vail with him. So Mr. Stoner often found it. Of his attention to 
public prayer meetings much has already been said. ‘ Wherever it 
was practicable,” says the Rev. William Clegg, “it was usual with 
him to hold prayer meetings after his sermons; and on these occa- 
sions he would pray twice, or thrice, or oftener, as if he was in an 
agony, that God would pour out an overwhelming influence upon the 
people, in order that the ignorant might be convinced, the guilty par- 
doned, and believers established in faith and love. I was with him 
once or twice at meetings of this kind; and if the powers of recollec- 
tion continue, never shall I forget what I felt, and heard, and saw.” 
‘‘ He might indeed be said,” remarks Mr. Entwisle, ‘to give him- 
self unto prayer.’ He prayed and wrestled earnestly with God for 
His presence and unction, and for a blessing on his labors. To this 
ought to be attributed the extraordinary power, and unction, and 
success of his public ministrations.” His last breath was prayer. 

Faith also was a very prominent part of his religious character ; 
not merely in its occasional acts; but in its habitual and constant 
exercise. He largely possessed the “spirit of faith.” Hence he 
continually sought to know God’s will, gave explicit credit to every 
declaration of His word, and reposed the full confidence of his soul on 
the merits of his crucified Redeemer. With the holy apostle, he could 
say, ‘“‘I am crucified with Christ: nevertheless I live; yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me; and the life which I now live in the flesh I live 
by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself for 


* “Esse, quam videri, bonus malebat.”--Sallust. Bell, Catil, cap. 54, 
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me.” His faith constantly acknowledged the promises which speak 
of an abundant communication of Divine influence. Of this he had 
enlarged and elevated views, and diligently sought it for himself and 
for others. His firm faith in the power and agency of the Holy Spirit 
manifested itself in all his public work, and gave an uncommon force 
to his pulpit ministrations. He preached in faith; and, very often, 
“according to his faith it was done unto him.” 

For every exercise of love, that crowning virtue of the Christian 
character, he was truly exemplary. His love to God was a feeling 
of supreme veneration, of exclusive preference, of filial attachment, 
of calm delight, and unreserved submission. The habitual language 
of his soul was, ‘“* Whom have I in heaven but thee? and there is none 
upon earth that I desire beside thee.” His love to his fellow Chris- 
tians was a love of sincere fraternal affection. He regarded them as 
brethren in Christ, and entered with peculiar interest into all the 
pleasures of communion with them. To himself no ordinances were 
more desirable or profitable than meetings of spiritually minded be- 
lievers, for the purposes of prayer and Christian fellowship. At such 
meetings, whether he declared what God had “ done for his own 
soul,” or listened to the simple and impressive statements of others, 
he felt himself more than usually at home. His love to sinners was 
an ardent and unceasing compassion. Painfully aware of the miseries, 
present and future, to which they are exposed, he thought no sacrifice 
too severe, no effort too great, no. prayer too fervent, if he might only 
be the honored instrument of saving one soul from death. This senti- 
ment attended him through life, and, as has been related already, 
breathed itself forth in the last words which fell from his dying lips. 

His diligent attention to the performance of every practical duty 
ought not to escape remark. ‘In all things that related to personal 
holiness of life as well as of heart, he was an instructive pattern. 
‘“¢ He thought of no abatement,” says Dr. M’Allum, “from the sterling 
weights of the sanctuary ; and though he was far enough from hoping 
for justification by the works of the law, he never doubted that we 
are called to perfect holiness in the fear of the Lord, and that grace 
is all sufficient to that end.” In the discharge of relative duty, as a 
son, a brother, a husband, a father, a master, he was eminently 
amiable and faithful, especially caring for the spiritual interests of all 
with whom he was connected. Dr. M’Allum particularly mentions 
the care which he bestowed on the religious education of his children. 
He was also uncommonly assiduous in performing the pastoral duties 
of his office, in spite of the timidity and reluctance of his nature. To 
the sick and poor he was uncommonly attentive. ‘“ Indeed,” to adopt 
the testimony of Mr. Entwisle, “in every part of his work as a Me- 
thodist preacher, he was habitually diligent. He practically attended 
to that rule of a helper, ‘Never be unemployed. Never be triflingly 
employed. Never while away time.’ His application to reading, 
study, and prayer, in reference to his great work, was prodigious. 
He seemed to grudge every moment that was not employed to some 
good purpose. A very large proportion of his time was spent in his 
study; and yet to visit a sick person, or to assist his colleague in any 
way whatever, he would at any time quit his beloved retirement with 
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cheerful promptitude. He attended to every part of Methodism. He 
observed every movement, and was always ready to check evil, and 
promote good. In the year 1821, I was about three months from 
home, in Ireland, &c. We had been blessed with a large inerease 
to our societies, and the young converts wanted nursing. He wrote 
to me frequently, and mentioned every thing of importance that oc- 
curred, whether-pleasing or painful; so that I was nearly as well 
acquainted with the state of the societies as if I had been with him. 
In a word, he uniformly gave himself to the work of a Methodist 
preacher, both in public and private.” It ought to be added, that, in 
the exercise of pecuniary charity he was remarkably liberal. Limited 
as his income was, he invariably appropriated a certain portion of it 
to charitable uses, and would not, on any consideration, employ that 
sum for other purposes. Dr. M’Allum, who was intimately acquainted 
with his proceedings, emphatically pronounces him, “a truly generous 
man ;” and adds, “a more cheerful giver I never knew.” 

In closing the review of his religious character, it may be confi- 
dently affirmed that he enjoyed a large portion of spiritual happiness. 
He had indeed a constitutional bias to dejection, ard he suffered much, 
from the various trials by which the Christian is assailed in his earthly 
warfare. Yet his was a religion of heart-felt peace. ‘“ Light is sown 
for the righteous ;” and from that seed he was enabled to reap a 
blessed harvest. Amid all the changes of life, and variations of feel- 
ing, he generally retained a clear evidence of his heavenly Father’s 
love; he had free access to the throne of grace; and he could rejoice 
in hope of future glory. There were seasons when his head was 
more plentifully anointed with the “ oil of gladness,” and when his 
cup of blessing ran over. At such times, he felt the well of living 
water, which had been opened in his soul, springing up, with more 
copious and refreshing supplies, “‘ into everlasting life ;” he tasted of 
a secret joy, with which the stranger world does not intermeddle, a 
joy unspeakably “ superior to the wanton levity of mirth, calm, silent, 
and solemn; the sublime fruition of truth and virtue.” In true 
spiritual repose, and in the enjoyment of that high felicity for which 
man was born, one hour of Mr. Stoner’s happy intercourse with God 
would outweigh an age spent in the pleasures of sin. To that com- 
prehensive saying he could without hesitation affix the seal of his 
personal experience, ‘‘ The ways of wisdom are ways of pleasantness, 
and all her paths are peace.” 

To mention a few of his more observable HABITS may assist in 
conveying a full view of the man. He was tall in his person, and 
extremely plain in his dress. His countenance was expressive of a 
serious, devout, and sensible mind ;—but his general appearance was 
rather uninviting. There were few persons, who had heard of his 
excellencies only by report, that did not feel a slight disappointment 
when they first saw him. He resembled a “rich stone set in lead ;” 
and it was necessary to have some acquaintance with him, in order 
to know his real value. 

His seeming repulsiveness of manner, especially to entire strangers, 
was often remarked. ‘ The first thought which occurred to any one,” 
says Dr. M’Allum, “on being introduced to him was, ‘He is a man 
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ef an austere look: and his words are abrupt to the verge of harsh- 
ness.’” ‘This, however, could only be a first impression. ‘It soon 
appeared to those,” adds the doctor, ‘ who were privileged with his 
friendship, that this austerity of look and manner arose from nothing 
haughty or repulsive, selfish or unkind, in his temper; but was pro- 
duced by a certain diffidence and distrust of himself, which made him 
shrink from society as anxiously as many seek it. There was a con- 
stitutional reserve about him, only to be broken through by long 
acquaintance, and much perseverance ; and when at length any one 
succeeded in making him at ease, his spirit was felt to be as kindly 
and agreeable as it was devoted and alive to God.” From his private 
papers it sufficiently appears how much the infirmity above mentioned 
distressed his own mind, and how earnestly he desired to be delivered 
rn it. It is probable that his struggle against it terminated only with 
is life. 

To the above must be added, his remarkable factturnity in mixed 
company. It seemed almost impossible to draw him out in conversa- 
tion. This defect, also, which flowed from the same cause with the 
former one, he sincerely lamented ; but he could not entirely subdue 
it. ‘* Often,” said he, ‘“‘have I paced my room for hours, wondering 
how the providence of God had ever brought me into so public a sta- 
tion, for which my temper is so little fit; for if my life depended upon 
it, I could not feel at ease with more than a few.” ‘‘ He sat in bond- 
age and pain,” observes Mr. Entwisle, ‘“ especially if the company was 
large and respectable. Some persons were grieved, and almost offended 
at his reserve. So they termed it. But I can say, without hesitation, 
that, on such occasions, he generally felt much more pain than others.” 

In the society of a few confidential friends, however, he was emi- 
nent for a free and unrestrained affability. His company at such times 
was extremely agreeable. There was an uncommon blandness in his 
countenance, tone, and manner. He abounded in anecdote, and some- 
times indulged in a considerable degree of innocent pleasantry and 
humor. His taciturn temper seemed entirely to forsake him, and he 
laid open with the most unsuspecting confidence the secret recesses 
of his heart. His familiar associates were, therefore, very warmly 
attached to him, and seemed to retain no impression of that bashful 
and retiring demeanor, which others could not but observe. 

The exactness which he observed in all his plans and proceedings 
may not improperly be mentioned here. He possessed, in an extra- 
ordinary degree, the love of order. A slave to regularity indeed he 
was not; but he successfully pressed it into his service. All things 
were judiciously, but not servilely, arranged; and so diligently had he 
attended. to accuracy, that it appeared even in the most minute par- 
ticulars. In all his manuscripts, which were, of course, prepared only 
for his own use, there are very few erasures; in the short hand with 
which they are largely interspersed, there is scarcely a single instance 
of deviation from the system which he had adopted, or of mistake ; 
and, so far as the writers have examined them, not one. example of 
false spelling. These things, trivial as they may be deemed by some, 
show his habitual exactness, and afford an instance of the possibility 
of being regular without stiffness, and correct without servility. 

Von. IlI].— October, 1832. 35 
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Of his*PULPIT QUALIFICATIONS it remains that a short account be 
given; and after the observations which have been advanced in differ- 
ent parts of the memoirs, a short account will suffice. 

In the choice of his subjects, he was very conscientious and careful. 
His inquiry was not, What subject will afford the amplest scope for 
theological research, bring forth to greatest advantage the materials of 
my reading, or give the richest variety to my public ministrations ? but, 
What subject is likely, by the blessing of God to be most useful? To 
this point he confined his attention. The greater part of his sermons 
were of an awakening character, for that was his special talent ;— 
several were employed in recommending the privileges of the Chris- 
tian, and particularly in enforcing entire holiness ;—and not a few were 
devoted to the cheering and encouraging topics of evangelical conso- 
lation. All the texts from which he ever preached are recorded in the 
books which he kept for the purpose, and they furnish an admirable 
collection of appropriate passages for the pulpit. 

On the preparation of his sermons he bestowed much care. Latterly, 
indeed, he seems, on some occasions, to have penned only a few short 
notes; but his general practice was to write the whole, or nearly the 
whole, at full length. To this practice, not commendable certainly in 
every case, he had been partly led, in early life, by a fear that he 
should not have a sufficient degree of self-possession in the pulpit to 
command suitable language ; and he had by degrees formed it into an 
easy habit. Fluent indeed as he was, when he had made his usual 
preparation, it may be questioned whether he would have excelled as 
a purely extemporary speaker. On the missionary platform, where 
extemporary addresses are almost indispensable, he was not at all 
extraordinary ; though no man could feel more deeply concerned than 
he for the conversion of the Heathen world. It ought to be remarked 
that-his sermons suffered nothing, in point of effect, from the exact 
manner in which they were prepared. They had all the life and vigor 
of earnest and unpremeditated address. It is only necessary farther 
to say, that every sermon was skilfully arranged ;—crowded, some- 
times perhaps to excess, with useful matter ;—and adapted, in all its 
parts, to furnish instruction, and produce conviction. 

“The style of his discourses,” observes Dr. M’Allum, “ was re- 
markably simple, pure, and forceful. He was never coarse or vulgar; 
but he was easy to be undetstood. His words were all of them sought 
out and selected, on the principle of being the most familiar in which 
his ideas could be conveyed. For the same reason his sentences 
were short, and clear in their structure ; neither loaded nor involved, 
but perspicuous and intelligible. He no more thought that what was 
perspicuous ‘must be superficial, than that what was perplexed must be 
profound. His style was not meagre, but enriched with the purest 
and most classical terms which the example of the best writers has 
sanctioned among us. His were right words, and full of force; they 
had all the energy of compactness, of an equal structure that labors 
under weakness in no one part; they were condensed to energy and 
precision: he never mistook size for vigor, nor sacrificed specific 
gravity to bulk.” To the remarks of this excellent judge of compo- 
sition, it may be subjoined that Mr. Stoner by no means affected the 
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laconic style. In the opinion of some, his diction was copious to an 
extreme. Yet Mr. Turton has correctly observed that scarcely any 
thing was really ‘“‘redundant.” ‘ Expressions, nearly the same in 
sense, were employed in a very skilful manner, each succeeding one 
adding something to the beauty and force of what had gone before ;” 
an observation this which the writers have repeatedly had occasion to 
make in the examination of Mr. Stoner’s manuscripts. 

His mode of delivery was quite consistent with his general habits. 
He was deeply serious. He had little or no action, except a slight 
inclination of the body forward in the more animated parts of his dis- 
course. At all times he was earnest, but never vociferous. It has 
already been mentioned more than once that his utterance was rapid ; 
yet not unpleasantly so. ‘ Though rapid,” observes Dr. M’Allum, 
“it was perfectly clear; every word fell full and distinct upon the ear ; 
and its very rapidity fixed attention, and by that means gave the more 
effect to his discourse.” In securing attention indeed he was remark- 
able. Some parts of his delivery, if judged by the rules of rhetoricians, 
would be pronounced defective ; but its defects were forgotten amid 
the deep and fixed regard which he excited. ‘I have seen numbers 
of his hearers,” says Mr. Turton, “ rise almost involuntarily soon after 
he has begun his sermon, and remain on their feet to the end, so 
powerfully attracted by what they were hearing that they seemed 
unable to sit down.” 

No person could attend his ministry, either regularly or occasionally, 
without being struck with his incessant solicitude to do good. Every 
other consideration was swallowed up in this. ‘‘ His prayer,” remarks 
Dr. M’Allum, “ was, ‘ Never may I preach one useless sermon ;’ and 
the sermon under which believers were not strengthened, or sinners 
awakened, was, he thought, a useless one. With all his heart, soul, 
mind, and strength, he aimed at usefulness; and especially at awaken- 
ing, quickening, and informing the conscience ; and that not merely 
in the application of his discourses, but throughout the whole of them, 
from the commencement to the close. The sword he wielded was of 
keen edge from the hilt to the point. There was a certain peculiarity 
in his sermons. At the close of a paragraph, he would utter a petition 
suited to the tenor of it. After describing holiness in any of its beau- 
ties, for instance, he would exclaim, ‘ The Lord sanctify each of us!’ 
Or, after describing the displeasure of God in any one of its frowns, he 
would pray, ‘ The Lord save us from the wrath to come!’ Knowing 
the terrors of the Lord, he persuaded men; and preached as one who 
had death and judgment, heaven and hell, full in his eyes; as if this 
was the latest and the only opportunity of winning trophies to redeem- 
ing power, and of plucking brands from the burning. The thought of 
self entirely disappeared in the great business of delivering his message, 
and gaining attention to it. In his pulpit appearances, there was no 
one thing which could be mistaken as indicating a theorist, or a feeling 
of the honor that cometh from man. On the contrary, he labored 
instantly like one overwhelmed with the conviction, that souls were 
now perishing, and that this was the only day of salvation. The hearer 
was never allowed to think of the preacher, or of the composition ; all 
his thoughts and concerns were forced in upon himself; and he went 
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away saying, not, ‘What a great sermon have I heard!’ but, ‘ God be 
merciful to me a sinner!’ Appeal following appeal lightened upon the 
conscience, revealing at once the darkness and the light; the strong 
man trembled to be dispossessed of his goods ; but bolt succeeded bolt 
till the building was shaken from the foundation to the corner stone. 
To appearance, he put all his strength into every sermon. Spiritual 
profit, the utmost profit, and present profit, was the thing aimed at, 
and by the blessing of God secured to most, by his sermons. The 
ruling passion, the ceaseless spring, the vehement thirst of his soul 
was to do good. The zeal of the Lord ate him up: it was a fire in 
his bones; it was a torrent on his lips; for the mouth of the just is a 
well spring of life. When there was a prospect of doing good, he 
conferred not with flesh and blood ; for he loved the Lord with all his 
strength ; and hence, after preaching thrice, and travelling in the 
country, he has often spent some hours in a prayer meeting ; frequently 
engaging in prayer, in exhortation, and in praise. His zeal was not 
mere excitement; it was a stream whose strength is not in its current 
merely, but in its volume of water.” ‘In the sermons I heard from 
him,” remarks Mr. Clegg, “there was no appearance of design to 
preach in a learned, eloquent, or eccentric manner; but to pour out, 
as rapidly as possible, a torrent of Divine truth into the heads and 
hearts of his hearers; and then to direct it in various streams to their 
different characters and consciences ; commonly concluding his nume- 
rous applications with a fervent prayer to God, that he would make 
his word effectual to the salvation of the people. In short, whether 
he preached in aid of missions, chapels, or Sunday schools, he seemed 
to aim directly at the great object of his ministry,—to ‘ turn his hearers,’ 
at the time he addressed them, ‘ from darkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan unto God.’ His preaching had not only a tendency 
to do good to sinners and private Christians, but also to ministers of the 
Gospel. It was scarcely possible for them to hear him without feeling 
the vast importance of a faithful ministry, and forming purposes to be 
more urgent in the great work of ‘ winning souls.’ ” 

That the effect of such a ministry should be unusually powerful, is 
not surprising. Of Mr. Stoner it may emphatically be said, that “by 
manifestation of the truth he commended himself to every man’s con- 
science in the sight of God.” He was an honored instrument in the 
edifying of Christian believers, and the conversion of hundreds, per- 
haps thousands, of sinners.. ‘‘ Few men,” observes Mr. Entwisle, 
‘¢ since the commencement of the work of God under the name of 
Methodism, have been so successful in the conversion of sinners from 
the ‘error of their ways.’ I speak from my own knowledge on this 
subject. During the two years we were together at Bradford, a great 
number, I will’ not presume to say how many, were convinced of sin 
under his preaching. The hand of God was eminently with him.” 
«¢‘ When I went to the Keighley circuit, in 1822,” says Mr. Clegg, 
‘‘T soon found that I was surrounded by persons who were attributing 
their spiritual conversion and happiness to his instrumentality ; and 
that he was very popular through all the country around. But this 
popularity was of the very best kind. ‘God had been pleased to honor 
him with such amazing usefulness at Bradford, and other places in the 
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neighborhood, that the people crowded in immense numbers to hear 
him. They esteemed him as an extraordinary messenger from God. 
They went to hear him with religious feeling and ardent expectation, 
hoping and praying that God would there and then pour out His Holy 
Spirit in a rich effusion, and greatly revive and extend His work : and, 
so far as I had the opportunity of observing, they were not disap- 
pointed.” ’ 


The preface tells us that this work was compiled by the Rev. 
Messrs. William Dawson and John Hannah; and we think we 
recognize in the style the hand of the excellent Mr. Hannah, who 
accompanied Mr. Reese on his visit to the American Methodists 
in 1824, as the one, according to the same preface, on whom ‘the 
more laborious part of this compilation necessarily devolved.? We 
thank him for thus furnishing the Churches with the memoir of a 
man whose example for literary, mntellectual, but more especially 
ministerial and spiritual acquirements, may be so safely and profit- 
ably held up for our imitation. And we again say to our younger 
brethren in the ministry, that this piece of biography, though small 
in its size and unpretending in its character, is well worthy of their 
serious perusal, as well as of the perusal of all who would become 
the followers of Christ. It may be had at the Methodist Book 


Store at fifty cents per copy. 
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The entire Works of the Rev. Robert Hall, 4. M. With a brief 
Memoir, and a Sketch of his literary Character, by the Right 
Hon. Sir J. Mackintosh, LL. D. M. P., and a Sketch of his 
Character as a Theologian, and a Preacher, by the Rev. John 
Foster. Published under the superintendence of Olinthus Gregory, 
LL. D. F. R. A. S., Professor of Mathematics in the Royat 
Military Academy. Three vols. 8vo. 


WE contemplate with mingled emotions of admiration and de- 
light the characters of the good and the great. Splendid talents, 
directed by good qualities of the heart, exerted for the benefit of 
mankind, excite within us those pleasing emotions in which we 
delight to indulge. Such characters, from their rare oecurrence, 
are the more valuable, because they form such a striking contrast 
to the generality of the world around us. They form a sort of 
moral sublimity on which the mind delights to contemplate, and 
their writings furnish us with a mental repast, an intellectual luxury 
on which we feed with exquisite pleasure, while a reflection upon 
their actions excites within us a laudable ambition to imitate their 
worthy example. : 

Such sensations have been produced by looking over the writings 
and reflecting upon the conduct of the late Rev. Robert Hall.— 
Devoted to study from his youth, and at a suitable age conse- 
35* 
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crating his powers to the work of the Christian ministry, in which 
he excelled most of his cotemporaries in the loftiness of his con- 
ceptions, the purity of his language, the urbanity of his temper, 
and the commanding nature of his eloquence, he has left behind 
him a name that will be revered by all devout Christians, as well 
as by all the lovers of science and literature. That he was 
possessed of these rare qualities, and that he exerted them in the 
best of all causes, the cause of religion and humanity, the volumes 
before us furnish the most ample testimony. And although we 
cannot pledge ourselves to every sentiment he advanced, nor hold 
him up as an example freed from human infirmity,—for what 
human being is thus freed yet we think we may safely recom- 
mend his writings to all the friends of learning and religion, and 
his conduct as a pattern worthy of their imitation. 

Though connected with a denomination of Christians the most 
exclusive of all the sects in one article of their creed,—we mean 
the terms of Church communion,—yet Mr. Hall, at an early period 
of his ministry, burst the shackles of prejudice from his mind, 
opened his bosom to embrace all of every name who loved the 
Lord Jesus in sincerity, hailing them welcome to the table of the 
Lord as brethren beloved, though not washed in the laver of 
regeneration according to the ritual of the Baptist Church. In 
this particular he was followed by a distinguished divine in our 
own country, a minister of the Scotch Seceder Church, the late 
Rev. Dr. John Mason, whose treatise on the subject of free com- 
munion among Christians of different denominations has done 
much to remove the mounds of prejudice which existed among 
them, and unhappily separated them from each other.. And surely 
every thing which shall have a tendency to batter down the'walls 
of prejudice which sectarian rivalships had erected, ought to be 
considered as one of the happy precursors of Christ’s universal 
reign upon the earth. 7 

In the introductory remarks to the treatise on the Terms of 
Communion, the author thus expresses himself :— 


‘The divided state of the Christian world has long been the subject 
of painful reflection ; and if his feeble efforts might be the means of 
uniting a small portion only of it in closer ties, he will feel himself 
amply rewarded. 

The practice of incorporating private opinions and human inven- 
tions with the constitution of a Church, and with the terms of com- 
munion, has long appeared to him untenable in its principle, and 
pernicious in its effects. There is no position in the whole compass 
of theology of the truth of which he feels a stronger persuasion than 
that no man, or set of men, are entitled to prescribe, as an indispen- 
sable condition of communion, what the New Testament has not 
enjoined as a condition of salvation. To establish this position is the 
principal object of the following work ; and though it is more imme- 
diately occupied in the discussion of a case which respects the Bap- 
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tists and the Pedobaptists, that case is attempted to be decided entirely 
upon the principle now mentioned, and is no more than the application 
of it to a particular instance.’ 

In pursuance of this catholic design, Mr. Hall commenced an 
attack upon a practice which had long obtained in the Church of 
which he was such a distinguished minister, and which has marked 
it with a line of distinction from all other Christian sects, not only 
as an ordinance which ought to be observed, but as one essentially 
necessary to Church membership and Christian communion. A 
man less lofty in intellect, less fearless in avowing his honest con- 
victions, or less celebrated for his piety and devotion, would hardly 
have had the boldness to make an attack upona principle so long 
received and held as sacred by his own denomination. But raised 
above vulgar prejudice by the liberal principles he had cultivated, 
and remarkably fitted by the acuteness of his intellectual powers 
for close investigation, and by his commanding eloquence for the 
defence of whatever he considered to be true and night, while he 
firmly and practically believed adult baptism by immersion alone 
to be Scriptural, he could not consent to exclude all who dissented 
from him on this point from the communion of saints ; and hence 
he boldly entered the arena of controversy with his brethren on 
this subject, maintaining, from the principle above laid down, that 
all who give satisfactory evidence of their true discipleship are 
entitled to the communion of the Lord’s table, whether baptized 
by immersion or not. 

As a specimen of his manner of reasoning upon this subject, we 
present the reader with the following extracts, which are designed 
to refute the arguments of Baptists, drawn from the priority of the 
institution of the ordinance of baptism to that of the Lord’s 
Supper :— 

‘1. The commission to baptize all nations, which was executed by 
the apostles after our Saviour’s resurrection, originated in His express 
command ; John’s baptism, it is evident, had no such origin. John 
had baptized for some time before he knew Him ; it is certain, then, 
that he did not receive his commission from Him. ‘ And I knew Him 
not,” saith he, ‘“‘ but that He should be made manifest to Israel, there- 
fore am I come baptizing with water.” If the manifesting Christ to 
Israel was the end and design of John’s mission, he must have been 
in a previous state of obscurity ; not in a situation to act the part of a 
legislator by enacting laws or establishing rites. John uniformly 
ascribes his commission, not to Christ, but the Father, so that to 
assert his baptism to be a Christian institute, is not to interpret, but 
to contradict him. “ And I knew Him not,” is his language, “ but He 
that sent me to baptize with water, the same said unto me, Upon 
whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending and remaining on Him, the 
same is He which baptizeth with the Holy Ghost. And I saw, and 
bear record, that this is the Son of God.” It was not till He had 
accredited His mission by many miracles, and other demonstrations of 
a preternatural power and wisdom, that our Lord proceeded to modify 
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religion by new institutions, of which the Eucharist is the first example. 
But a Christian ordinance not founded on the authority of Christ, not 
the effect, but the means of his manifestation, and which was first 
executed by one who knew him not, is to me an incomprehensible 
mystery. se 

2. The baptism of John was the baptism of repentance, or reforma- 
tion, as a preparation for the approaching kingdom of God : the insti- 
tute of Christ included an explicit profession of faith in a particular 
person, as the Lord of that kingdom. The ministry of John was the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness, ‘“ Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord, make His paths straight.” All he demanded of such as repaired 
to him was, to declare their conviction that the Messiah was shortly 
to appear, to repentof their sins, and resolve to frame their lives in a 
manner agreeable to such an expectation, without requiring a belief in 
any existing individual as the Messiah. They were merely to express 
their readiness to believe on Him who was to come, Acts xix, 4, on the 
reasonable supposition that His actual appearance would not fail to be 
accompanied with attestations sufficient to establish His pretensions. 
The profession required in a candidate for Christian baptism, involved 
an historical faith, a belief in a certain individual, an illustrious per- 
sonage, who had wrought miracles, declared Himself the Son of God, 
was crucified under Pontius Pilate, and rose again the third day. As 
the conviction demanded in the two cases was totally distinct, it was 
possible for him who sincerely avowed the one to be destitute of the 
other ; and though the rejection of Christ by John’s converts would 
have been criminal and destructive of salvation, it would not have 
been self-contradictory, or absurd, since he might sincerely believe on 
his testimony that the Christ was shortly to appear, and make some 
preparations for His approach, who was not satisfied with His charac- 
ter when He, was actually manifested.’ 

‘3. Christian baptism was invariably administered in the name of 
Jesus ; while there is sufficient evidence that John’s was not performed 
in that name. That it was not during the first stage of his ministry 
is certain, because we learn from his own declaration, that when he 
first executed his commission he did not know Him, but was previously 
apprized of a miraculous sign, which should serve to identify Him when 
He appeared. In order to obviate the suspicion of collusion or con- 
spiracy, circumstances were so arranged that John remained ignorant 
of the person of the Saviour, and possessed, at the commencement of 
his career, that knowledge only of the Messiah which was common to 
enlightened Jews. If we suppose him at a subsequent period to have 
incorporated the name of Jesus with his institute, an alteration so 
striking would unquestionably have been noticed by the evangelists, 
as it must have occasioned among the people much speculation and 
surprise, of which, however, no traces are perceptible. Beside, it is 
impossible to peruse the Gospels with attention without remarking the 
extreme reserve maintained by our Lord with respect to His claim to 
the character of Messiah ; that He studiously avoided, until His arraign- 
ment before the high priest, the public declaration of that fact ; that 
He wrought His principal miracles in the obscure province of Galilee, 
often accompanied with strict injunctions of secrecy ; and-that the 
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whole course of His ministry, till its concluding scene, was so con- 
ducted as at once to afford sincere inquirers sufficient evidence of His 
mission, and to elude the malice of His enemies. In descending from 
the mount of transfiguration, where He had been proclaimed the Son 
of God from the most excellent glory, He strictly charged the disciples 
who accompanied Him to tell no man of it till He was raised from the 
dead. The appellation He constantly assumed was that of the Son of 
mag, which, whatever be its precise import, could by no construction 
become the ground of a criminal charge. When at the feast of dedi- 
cation, “ the Jews came around Him in the temple, saying, How long 
dost thou keep us in suspense ? if thou be the Christ, tell us plainly :” 
He replied, ‘I have told you, and ye believe not; the works which I 
do in my Father’s name, they bear witness of me,” John x, 24, 25. 
From this passage it is evident that our Lord had not hitherto publicly 
and explicitly affirmed Himself to be the Messiah, or there would have 
been no foundation for the complaint of these Jews ; nor does He on 
this occasion expressly affirm it, but refers them to the testimony of 
Hlis works, without specifying the precise import of that attestation.’ 
‘4. The baptism instituted by our Lord is in Scripture distinguished 
from that of the forerunner by the superior effects with which it was 
accompanied ; so that, instead of being confounded they are contrasted 
in the sacred historians. ‘I indeed,” said John, ‘baptize you with 
water unto repentance, but there cometh one after me who is mightier 
than I: He shall baptize you in the Holy Ghost, and in fire.” The 
rite administered by John was a mere immersion in water, unaccom- 
panied with that effusion of the Spirit, that redundant supply of super- 
natural gifts and graces which distinguished the subjects of the 
Christian institute. On the passage just quoted, St. Chrysostom has 
the following comment :—“ Having agitated their minds with the fear 
of future judgment, and the expectation of punishment, and the men- 
tion of the axe, and the rejection of their ancestors, and the substi- 
tution of a new race, together with the double menace of excision and 
burning, and by all these means softened their obduracy, and disposed 
them to a desire of deliverance from these evils, he then introduces 
the mention of Christ, not in a simple manner, but with much eleva- 
tion ; im exhibiting his own disparity, lest he should appear to be using 
the language of compliment, he commences by stating a comparison 
between the benefit bestowed by each. For he did not immediately 
say, I am not worthy to unloose the latchet of His shoes ; but having 
first stated the insignificance of his own baptism, and shown that it had 
no effect beyond bringing them to repentance, (for he did not style it 
the water of remission, but of repentance,) he proceeds to the baptism 
ordained by Christ, which was replete with an ineffable gift,” Homily 
xi, on Matthew. This eminent father, we perceive, insists on the 
prodigious inferiority of the ceremony performed by John to the Chris- 
tian sacrament, from its being merely a symbol of repentance, without 
comprehending the remission of sins, Mark i, 4; Luke iii, 3, or the 
donation of the Spirit. The evangelists Mark and Luke, it is true, 
affirm that John preached the baptism of repentance for the remission 
of sins, whence we are entitled to infer that the rite which he admi- 
nistered, when accompanied with suitable dispositions, was important 
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in the order of preparation, not that it was accompanied with the 
immediate or actual collation of that benefit.’ 

‘5. The case of the disciples at Ephesus, to which we have just 
adverted, affords a demonstrative proof of the position for which we 
are contending ; for if John’s baptism was the same with our Lord’s, 
upon what principles could St. Paul proceed in administering the latter 
to such as had already received the former? As I am aware that 
some have attempted to deny so plain a fact, I shall beg leave to quote 
the whole passage, which, I am persuaded, will leave no doubt on the 
mind of an impartial reader :—‘‘ It came to pass while Apollos was at 
Corinth, Paul passing through the upper coasts came to Ephesus : 
and finding certain disciples, said unto them, Have ye received the 
Holy Ghost since ye believed? but they replied, We have not even 
heard that there be any Holy Ghost. He said unto them, Into what 
then were ye baptized? they said, Into John’s baptism. Paul replied, 
John indeed baptized with the baptism of repentance, saying unto the 
people, that they should believe on Him who was to come, that is, on 
Jesus Christ. And when they heard this, they were baptized in the 
name of the Lord Jesus: and when Paul had laid his hands upon 
them, the Holy Ghost came upon them, and they spake with tongues 
and prophesied.” I am conscious that there are not wanting some 
who contend that the fifth verse of Acts xix, ‘‘ When they heard this, 
they were baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus,” is to be inter- 
preted as the language of St. Paul, affirming that at the command of 
John, the people were baptized in the name of Jesus. But not to 
repeat what has already been advanced to show that this is contrary 
to fact, (for who, I might ask, were the people who at his instigation 
were baptized in that name, or what traces are in the evangelical his- 
tory of such a practice, during the period of his ministry ?) not to insist 
farther on this, it is obvious that this interpretation of the passage 
contradicts itself: for if John told the people that they were to believe 
on Him who was to come, this was equivalent to declaring that He had 
not yet manifested Himself; while the baptizing in His name as an 
existing ‘individual would have been to affirm the contrary. Beside, 
we must remark, that the persons on whom Paul is asserted to have 
laid his hands were unquestionably the identical persons who are 
affirmed in the preceding verse to have been baptized ; for there is no 
other antecedent, so that if the meaning of the passage be what some 
contend for, the sacred historian must be supposed to assert that he 
laid his hands, not on the twelve disciples at Ephesus, but on John’s 
converts in general, that the Holy Ghost came upon them, and that 
they spake with tongues and prophesied ; which is ineffably absurd. 

Either this must be supposed, or the words, which in their original 
structure are most closely combined, must be conceived to consist of 
two parts, the first relating to John’s converts in general, the second 
to the twelve disciples at Ephesus ; and the relative pronoun, expres- 
sive of the latter description of persons, instead of being conjoined to 
the preceding clause, must be referred to an antecedent, removed at 
the distance of three verses. In the whole compass of theological 
controversy, it would be difficult to assign a stronger instance of the 
force of prejudice in obscuring a plain matter of fact ; nor is it easy 
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to conjecture what could be the temptation to do such violence to the 
language of Scripture, and to every principle of sober criticism, unless 
it were the horror which certain divines had conceived against every 
thing which bore the shadow of countenancing Anabaptistical error. 
The ancient commentators appear to have felt no such apprehensions, 
but to have followed, without scruple, the natural import of the passage.* 


The author pursues the subject with great ardor of mind, and 
cogency of reasoning, answering a variety of objections, through 
no less than 314 octavo pages. We do not, indeed, subscribe to 
all the sentiments which he advances on this subject, nor feel the 
force of all his arguments. It appears to us that his firm pre- 
dilection in favor of adult baptism by immersion, as the only 
Scriptural baptism, forced the author into conclusions which he 
otherwise would have avoided. We allude to his admissions that 
unbaptized persons are entitled to the privileges of the Eucharist. 
This, it seems to us, is subverting the order of things, as established 
in the primitive Church ; it being most obvious to us that all peni- 
tents were required, as the indispensable terms of Church mem- 
bership, to be baptized ; and surely it will not be contended that 
other than members of the visible Church are entitled to the 
privilege of Church communion. 

Into this apparent incongruity we say we think Mr. Hall was 


* The intelligent reader will not be displeased to see the opinion of St. Austin on 
this point. It 1s almost unnecessary to say that it is decisively in our favor; nor 
does it appear that any of the fathers entertained a doubt on the subject. In con- 
sulting the opinion of those who contended that such as were reclaimed from heresy 
ought to be rebaptized, he represents them as arguing, that if the converts of John 
required to be rebaptized, much more those who were converted from heresy. 
Since they who had the baptism of John were commanded by Paul to be baptized, 
not having the baptism of Christ, why do you extol the merit of John, and repro- 
hate the misery of heretics? ‘I concede to you,” says St. Austin, “the misery of 
heretics: but heretics give the baptism of Christ, which John did not give.” 

The comment of Chrysostom on the passage under consideration, is equally de- 
cisive. “He (Paul) did not say to them that the baptism of John was nothing, but 
that it was incomplete ; nor does he say this simply, or without having a farther 
purpose in view, but that he might teach and persuade them to be baptized in the 
name of Jesus, which they were, and received the Holy Ghost by the laying on of 
Paul’s hands.” In the course of his exposition, he solves the difficulty attending 
the supposition of disciples at Ephesus, a place so remote from Judea, having re- 
ceived baptism from John. ‘‘ Perhaps,” says he, “they were then on a journey, 
and went out, and were baptized.” But even when they were baptized, they knew 
not Jesus. Nor doeshe ask them, Do ye believe on Jesus? but “ Have ye received 
the Holy Ghost?” He knew that they had not received it, but is desirous of speak- 
ing to them, that on learning that they were destitute of, they might be induced to 
seek it. A little afterward he adds, ‘“ Well did he (Paul) denominate the baptism 
of John the baptism of repentance, and not of remission ; instructing and persuading 
them that it was destitute of that advantage : but the effect of that which was given 
afterward was remission.”—Homily in loco, vol. iv, Etone. I am aware that very 
learned men have doubted the authenticity of Chrysostom’s commentary on the 
Acts, on account of the supposed inferiority of it to his other expository works. 
But without having recourse to so violent a supposition, its inferiority, should it be 
admitted, may be easily accounted for by the negligence, ignorance, or inattention 
of his amanuensis ; supposing (which is not improbable) that his discourses were 
taken from his lips. From the time he was sixty years of age, he permitted his 
discourses to be taken down in shorthand, just as he delivered them.—Euseb. lib. 
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forced.from the belief that those who were baptized in infancy by 
sprinkling, were not Scripturally baptized ; but yet, believing that 
all of every name who gave evidence of regeneration by their faith 
and works, were saints, and as such were entitled, by the terms of 
the Christian covenant, to Church communion, he inferred the 
right of unbaptized persons to a participation of this ordinance. 
What a pity that a man of such liberal views should have been 
compelled, by the force of a preconceived opinion, into such 
erroneous conclusions. 

On the main subject of controversy Mr. Hall had to eneounter 
some potent antagonists. Among others was the Rev. Joseph 
Kinghorn, a minister of the Baptist communion, who entered the 
lists against Mr. Hall with much zeal and ingenuity of argument. 
We do not pretend to give even an outline of the arguments of Mr. 
Hall which he adduced in reply to Mr. Kinghorn ;. but we cannot 
deny ourselves the pleasure of presenting to our readers the 
concluding paragraphs of this Tract, as they breathe so much of 
that Christian liberality which is so amiable in a minister of the 
sanctuary. 


‘ Deference to great names is a sentiment which it would be base to 
attempt to eradicate, and impossible, were it attempted. But, like 
other offsprings of the mind, it is at first rude and ill shapen. It makes 
no selection, no discrimination—it retains the impress of its original 
entire, just as it was made: it is a vague, undistinguishing admiration, 
which consecrates in a mass all the errors and deformities along with 
the real excellences of its object. Time only, the justest of all critics, 
gives it correctfess and proportion, and converts what is at first merely 
the action of a great upon an inferior mind into an enlightened and 
impartial estimate of distinguished worth. The effect produced. by 
coming into an intimate contact with a commanding intellect is of a 
mixed nature ; it subdues and enslaves the very persons whom it en- 
lightens, .and almost invariably leaves a portion of its sediment where it 
deposits its wealth. It must be placed at a certain distance before we 
derive from it all the pure defecated good it is capable of imparting ; 
and with all my admiration of the inestimable men already mentioned, 
and my conviction of the value of their services, I am persuaded many 
years must elapse before we entirely surmount the effects of a long- 
continued dictatorship. : 

When the views of baptism by which we are distinguished as a 
denomination are once exonerated from the odium arising from the 
practice we have been opposing, and the prejudices which it has 
necessarily occasioned have subsided, we may justly presume that the 
former will be examined with more impartialify ; .nor is it possible to 
assign a reason for their having made so limited a progress, beside 
the extreme disgust inspired by this most unchristian and unnatural 
alliance. It is too much to expect an enlightened public will be eager 
to enrol themselves among the members of a sect which displays much 
of the intolerance of popery without any portion of its splendor, and 
prescribes, as the pledge of conversion, the renunciation of the whole 
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Christian world. While the vestibule is planted with the most repul- 
sive forms, while sedent in himine Dire, few will be intrepid enough 
to enter. 

On Mr. Kinghorn’s system, which reprobates the attendance of the 
members of Baptists and Pedobaptists on the ministry of each other, 
as a dereliction of principle, to calculate the ages which must in all 
probability elapse ere our principles obtain a general prevalence would 
form an amusing problem. The Hindoo chronology, which assigns to 
its fabulous dynasties millions and millions of years, might furnish a 
specimen of the scale on which such a calculation should proceed ; 
and uriless some such passion is expected to seize the members of 
other communities as impelled the queen of Sheba to come from the 
ends of the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon, the projected revo- 
lution must be proaounced, in the absence of miracles, impossible. 
What can be the motive of the advocates of strict communion for 
studiously presenting every possible obstacle to the exclusive diffusion 
of our principles? We might be almost tempted to conjecture that 
they were afraid of losing their title to the appellation of a “little 
flock,” or that they consider the Baptist denomination as an order of 
nobility or of knighthood, whose dignity is impaired in proportion as 
it is diffused. Be this as it may, the spirit of the age, distinguished 
by the superior expansion of its views, and the extensive co-operation 
of all sects and parties in the promotion of objects of public utility,— 
the little success which has accompanied the narrow and restrictive 
system,—the dictates of Scripture, and the movements of that Divine 
charity which those dictates have impressed,—all invite us to “ con- 
sider our ways,” to retrace our steps, and endeavor to draw our fellow 
Christians “by the cords of love, and the bands of a man.” When 
we have learned to “‘ make no difference” where the Searcher of hearts 
makes none,—when we show an alacrity in embracing all who love 
Jesus Christ as members of the same mystical body,—when, in con- 
formity to the genius of Christianity, there is with us neither Jew nor 
Greek, neither Baptist nor Pedobaptist, but Christ is all in all,—the 
reasons on which our peculiar practice is founded will, in all proba- 
bility, meet with a very different reception from what has hitherto 
attended them, accompanied, as they have been, with a system of 
impotent oppression and unmerited contumely. But whether these 
expectations, to their full extent, are realized or not, we shall at least 
improve ourselves, wipe off the reproach of bigotry and intolerance, 
and rise in the esteem of a religious and enlightened public, by con- 
vincing them that our zeal for a ceremonial institution has not betrayed 
us into a forgetfulness that “love is the fulfilling of the law.” 

Thus have I endeavored to reply to the reasoning of my opponent 
on this subject : whether my answer will be deemed by a discerning 
public conclusive or otherwise, I trust they will be convinced that no 
attempt has been made to evade the force of his arguments, nor any 
thing passed over in silence to which he can be supposed to attach the 
least degree of importance. My anxiety to leave nothing untouched 
which bears any relation to the merits of the controversy has extended 
this reply beyond my wishes and my expectation ; conceiving it better 
to incur the charge of tediousness, than that of discussing a polemical 
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point of high importance in a slight and superficial manner. The 
mode of establishing a doctrine in opposition to prevailing opinions 
and prejudices is necessarily much more circuitous than the strict laws 
of reasoning require in exhibiting its evidence to the understanding at 
a subsequent period. In the militant state of a doctrine, it is generally 
found necessary to incur frequent repetitions, to represent the same 
idea in a variety of lights, and to encounter a multitude of petty cavils 
and verbal sophisms, which, in its farther progress, sink into oblivion. 
When, in consequence of a series of discussions, a doctrine is firmly 
rooted in.the public mind, the proof by which it is sustained may be 
presented, without impairing its force, in a more compact and elegant 
form; and the time, I am persuaded, is not very remote, when it will 
be matter of surprise that it should have been thought necessary to 
employ so many words in evincing a truth so nearly self-evident as 
that which it is the object of the writer of these pages to establish.— 
The flimsy sophistry by which it is attempted to be obscured, and the 
tedious process of reasoning opposed to these attempts, will be alike 
forgotten, and the very existence of the controversy remembered only 
among other melancholy monuments of human imperfection. 

Some acceleration of that period the author certainly anticipates 
from his present and his former productions, though he is fully aware 
that the chief obstacles which impede its approach are such as it is not 
in the power of argument alone to subdue. Reasoning supplies an 
effectual antidote to mere speculative error, but opposes a feeble 
barrier to inveterate prejudice, and to that contraction of feeling which 
is the fruitful parent of innumerable mistakes and misconceptions in 
. religion. There is no room, however, for despondency ; for as the 
dictates of Christian charity will always be found to coincide with the 
justest principles of reason, the first effect of inquiry will be to 
enlighten the mind, the second to expand and enlarge the heart; and 
when the Spirit is poured down from on high, He will effectually teach 
us that God is love, and that we never please Him more than when 
we embrace with open arms, without distinction of sect or party, all 
who bear His image.’ (Vol. i, pp. 502-504.) 


What influence these sentiments may have on the Baptist 
Churches in this country we cannot tell. We believe, however, 
that as yet they have but a very limited reception, as most of those 
who hold that baptism by immersion is the only Scriptural baptism, 
and that its validity is confined to believing adults, limit the privi- 
lege of Church communion to these alone. Which party is most 
consistent with itself we pretend not to determine ; but if it should 
be considered that inconsistency lies with the greatest force against 
Mr. Hall’s theory, it could not but be lamented that an erroneous 
practice, growing out of an error in principle, should have com- 
pelled him to act, in any one particular, inconsistently with himself. 

The works of Mr. Hall consist principally of small tracts, a 
few sermons, of addresses upon particular occasions, forming a 
great variety of miscellaneous matter, some of which is of a gene- 
ral character, and hence adapted to the state of society at all times ; 
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and some of a local nature, suited only to particular occasions.— 
It cannot be expected therefore. that we should give a general 
analysis of the work in this short notice. His discourse entitled, 
‘“* Modern Infidelity Considered,” is a master piece of the kind, its 
design being principally to show the deleterious influence which 
infidelity -has upon the morals of mankind, and by thus evincing its 
demoralizing tendency, to demonstrate that it could not have God— 
the good Being—for its author. Nor is his ** Thanksgiving Ser- 
mon,” in which the evils and horrors of war are depicted in just 
and glowing colors, less worthy of the reader’s attention. In his 
sermon on “ The Advantages of Knowledge to the lower Classes,” 
he has the following remarks on the purifying effects of general 
knowledge upon human society and domestic enjoyments :— 


‘As the power of acquiring knowledge is to be ascribed to reason, 
so the attainment of it mightily strengthens and improves it, and 
thereby enables it to enrich itself with farther acquisitions. Know- 
ledge in general expands the mind, exalts the faculties, refines the 
taste of pleasure, and opens numerous sources of intellectual enjoy- 
ment. By means of it we become less dependent for satisfaction upon 
the sensitive appetites, the gross pleasures of sense are more easily 
despised, and we are made to feel the superiority of the spiritual to 
the material part of our nature. Instead of being continually solicited 
by the influence and irritation of sensible objects, the mind can retire 
within herself, and expatiate in the cool and quiet walks of contem- 
plation. The Author of nature has wisely annexed a pleasure to the 
exercise of our active powers, and particularly to the pursuit of truth, 
which, if it be in some instances Jess intense, is far more durable than 
the gratifications of sense, and is on that account incomparably more 
valuable. Its duration, to say nothing of its other properties, renders 
it more valuable. It may be repeated without satiety, and pleases 
afresh on every reflection upon it. These are self-created satisfac- 
tions, always within our reach, not dependent upon events, not 
requiring a peculiar combination of circumstances to produce or main- 
tain them ; they rise from the mind itself, and inhere, so to speak, in 
its very substance. Let the mind but retain its proper functions, and 
they spring up spontaneously, unsolicited, unborrowed, and unbought. 
Even the difficulties and impediments which obstruct the pursuit of 
truth serve, according to the economy under which we are placed, to 
render it more interesting. The labor of intellectual search resem- 
bles and exceeds the tumultuous pleasures of the chase, and the con- 
sciousness of overcoming a formidable obstacle, or of lighting on some 
happy discovery, gives all the enjoyment of a conquest, without those 
corroding reflections by which the latter must be impaired. Can we 
doubt that Archimedes, who was so absorbed in his contemplations 
as not to be diverted by the sacking of his native city, and was killed 
in the very act of meditating a mathematical theorem, did not, when 
he exclaimed siphxa! eiphyxxn! I have found it! I have found it! feel 
a transport as genuine as was ever experienced after the most bril- 
liant vietory:? 

But to return to the moral good which results from the acquisition 
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of knowledge: it is chiefly this, that by multiplying the mental 
resources, it has a tendency to exalt the character, and, in some 
measure, to correct and subdue the taste for gross sensuality. It 
enables the possessor to beguile his leisure moments (and every man 
has such) in an innocent at least, if not in a useful manner. The 
poor man who can read, and who possesses a taste for reading, can 
find entertainment at home without being tempted to repair to the 
public house for that purpose. His mind can find him employment 
when his body is at rest ; he does not lie prostrate and afloat on the 
current of incidents, liable to be carried whithersoever the impulse of 
appetite may direct. There is in the mind of such a man an intellect- 
ual spring urging him to the pursuit of mental good ; and if the minds 
of his family also are a little cultivated, conversation becomes the 
more interesting, and the sphere of domestic enjoyment enlarged.— 
The calm satisfaction which books afford puts him into a disposition 
to relish more exquisitely the tranquil delight inseparable from the 
indulgence of conjugal and parental affection ; and as he will be more 
respectable in the eyes of his family than he who can teach them 
nothing, he will be naturally induced to cultivate whatever may pre- 
serve, and shun whatever would impair, that respect. He who is 
inured to reflection will carry his views beyond the present hour ; he 
will extend his prospect a little into futurity, and be disposed to make 
some provision for his approaching wants; whence will result an 
increased motive to industry, together with a care to husband his 
earnings and to avoid unnecessary expense. The poor man who has 
gained a taste for good books will in all likelihood become thoughtful ; 
and when you have given the poor a habit of thinking, you have con- 
ferred on them a much greater favor than by the gift of a large sum 
of money, since you have put them in possession of the principle of 
all legitimate prosperity.’ (Vol. i, pp. 117-119.) 


Aiter having thus spoken of the advantages of knowledge in 
general, he proceeds to show the use of religious knowledge in 
particular :— | 


‘Tgnorance gives a sort of eternity to prejudice, and perpetuity to 
error. When a baleful superstition, like that of the Church of Rome, 
has once got footing among a people in this situation, it becomes next 
to impossible to eradicate it ; for it can only be assailed with success 
by the weapons of reason and argument, and to these weapons it is 
impassive. The sword of ethereal temper loses its edge when tried 
on the scaly hide of this leviathan. No wonder the Church of Rome 
is such a friend to ignorance ; it is but paying the arrears of gratitude 
in which she is deeply indebted. How is it possible for her not to 
hate that light which would unveil her impostures and detect her 
enormities. 

If we survey the genius of Christianity, we shall find it to be just 
the reverse. It was ushered into the world with the injunction Go 
and teach all nations, and every step of its progress is to be ascribed 
to instruction. With a condescension worthy of its Author, it offers 
information to the meanest and most illiterate ; but extreme ignorance 
is not in a state of mind favorable to it. The first Churches were 
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planted in cities, (and those the most celebrated and enlightened,) 
drawn neither from the very highest nor the very lowest classes ; the 
former too often the victims of luxury and pride, the latter sunk in 
extreme stupidity ; but from the middle orders, where the largest 
portion of virtue and good sense has usually resided. In remote vil- 
lages, its progress was extremely slow, owing unquestionably to that 
want of mental cultivation which rendered them the last retreats of 
superstition ; insomuch that in the fifth century the abettors of the 
ancient idolatry began to be denominated Pagami, which properly 
denotes the inhabitants of the country, in distinction from those who 
reside in towns. At the Reformation, the progress of the reformed 
faith went hand in hand with the advancement of letters ; it had every 
where the same friends and the same enemies, and, next to its agree- 
ment with the Holy Scriptures, its success is chiefly to be ascribed, 
under God, to the art of printing, the revival of classical learning, and 
the illustrious patrons of science attached to its cause. In the repre- 
sentation of that glorious period usually styled the millennium, when 
religion shall universally prevail, it is mentioned as a conspicuous 
feature, that men shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased. 
That period will not be distinguished from the preceding by men’s 
minds being more torpid and inactive, but rather by the consecration 
of every power to the service of the Most High. It will bea period 
of remarkable iHumination, during which the light of the moon shall be 
as the light of the sun, and the light of the sun as that of seven days.. 
Every useful talent will be cultivated, every art subservient to the 
interests of man be improved and perfected ; learning will amass her 
stores, and genius emit her splendor ; but the former will be displayed. 
without ostentation, and the latter shine with the softened effulgence: 
of humility and love.’ 

‘Religion, on account of its intimate relation to a future state, is: 
every man’s proper business, and should be his chief care. Of know-~ 
ledge in general, there are branches which it would be preposterous 
in the bulk of mankind to attempt to acquire, because they have no 
immediate connection with their duties, and demand talents which 
nature has denied, or opportunities which Providence has withheld. 
But with respect to the primary truths of religion, the case is different ; 
they are of such daily use and necessity, that they form not the mate- 
rials of mental luxury, so properly, as the food of the mind. In 
improving the charaeter, the influence of general knowledge is often 
feeble and always indirect ; of religious knowledge the tendeney to 
purify the heart is immediate, and forms its professed scope and de- 
sign. This is life eternal, to. know Thee the only true God, and Jesus. 
Christ, whom Thou hast sent. To ascertain the character of the 
Supreme Author of all things, to know, as far as we are capable of 
comprehending such a subject, what is His moral disposition, what 
the situation we stand in toward Him, and the principles by which 
He conducts His administration, will be allowed by every considerate 
person to be of the highest consequence. Compared to this, all other 
speculations or inquiries sink into insignificance ; because every event 
that can befall us is in His hands, and by His sentence our final con- 
dition must be fixed. To regard such an inquiry with indifference is 
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the mark not of a noble but of an abject mind, which, immersed in 
sensuality, or amused with trifles, deems itself unworthy of eternal life. 
To be so absorbed in worldly pursuits as to neglect future prospects 
is a conduct that can plead no excuse until it is ascertained beyond 
all doubt or contradiction that there is no hereafter, and that nothing 
remains but that we eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. Even in 
that case to forego the hope of immortality without a sigh,—to be gay 
and sportive on the brink of destruction, in the very moment of relin- 
quishing prospects on which the wisest and best in every age have 
delighted to dwell, is the indication of a base and degenerate spirit. 
If existence be a good, the eternal loss of it must be a great evil: if 
it be an evil, reason suggests the propriety of inquiring why it is so, 
of investigating the maladies by which it is oppressed. Amid the 
darkness and uncertainty which hang over our future condition, 
revelation, by bringing life and immortality to light, affords the only 
relief. In the Bible alone we learn the real character of the Supreme 
Being ; His holiness, justice, mercy, and truth; the moral condition 
of man considered in his relation to Him is clearly pointed out; the 
doom of impenitent transgressors denounced, and the method of ob- 
taining mercy through the interposition of a Divine mediator plainly 
revealed.’ (Vol. i, pp. 120-122.) 


We have given the above as specimens of the manner in which 
our author has handled his subjects. Though in ‘ making many 
books there is no end, and much study is weariness to the flesh,’ 
yet we cannot but think that the Works of Mr. Hall will have a 
tendency to improve the Christian character, by diffusing abroad 
correct and liberal principles on a variety of important subjects. 

It seems that it was with great reluctance Mr. Hall was induced 
to commit his thoughts to writing; and that even when he under- 
took it at the earnest solicitations of his friends, it was often with a 
very painful effort. ‘A disorder,’ says the editor of his Works, 
‘with which Mr. Hall was afflicted from his childhood, and which 
always rendered the act of writing irksome and painful, prevented 
him from publishing so much as might otherwise have been ex- 
pected; his avowed publications, however, are far from inconsider- 
able in point of magnitude.’ 

Of his general manner of preaching, and otherwise of employing 
his time, his editor has given us an account in the following sketch 
prefixed to Mr. Hall’s sermon on Modern Infidelity, which, with a 
view to gratify a laudable desire every one feels to become ac- 
quainted with the private workings of minds of a superior order, 
we present to our readers. It will also evince the utter inutility of 
either committing sermons to memory, or of reading them to the 
congregation ; a practice to which many resort, we believe to the 
injury of their own minds, as. well as to the great detriment of their 
hearers. Perhaps some of the best thoughts are awakened in the 
preacher’s mind while in the act of delivering his discourse, and 
more especially if his heart be warmed with his subject, so as to 
make him feel the immense importance of saving himself and those 
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who hear him. Anda man whose mind is well stored with useful 
knowledge will seldom be at a loss for ideas, or for language to 
express them, if indeed he has previously digested his subject so as 
thoroughly to understand it. The following (found on p. 21,) are 
the remarks to which we allude :— 


‘ Nothing can be more erroneous than the idea, entertained by a few 
persons, that Mr. Hall recited his sermons memortter, from the study 
of a previously written composition. His eloquence was the sponta- 
neous result of his vigorous and richly stored intellect, and needed not 
the aid of the usual expedients of men of ordinary mind. There is 
great reason to believe, that during the entire extent of his ministry he 
only committed one sermon to memory from a previously composed 
manuscript, and that was the second in this volume, ‘ Reflections on 
War.” It was preached on a day of thanksgiving, at the termination 
ofa long and dreadful war; it was a publicly announced sermon, to aid 
the funds of a benevolent society; persons of different religious and 
political sentiments were expected to be assembled, at a time when 
‘the violent party feelings excited by the French revolution of 1789 had 
but little subsided; and Mr. Hall, afraid of yielding to his own emo- 
tions on such an occasion, and perhaps of disturbing the feelings of 
harmony which it was hoped would prevail, thought it advisable for 
once to deviate from his usual course. ‘That course was, very briefly 
to sketch, commonly upon a sheet of letter paper (in a few cases rather 
more’fully,) the plan of the proposed discourse, marking the divisions, 
specifying a few texts, and sometimes writing the first sentence. This 
he regarded as “ digging a channel for his thoughts to flow in.” Then, 
calling into exercise the power of abstraction, which he possessed in 
a degree I never saw equalled, he would, whether alone or not, pursue 
his trains of thought, retrace and extend them, until the whole were 
engraven on his mind; and when once so fixed in their entire connec- 
tion, they were never after obliterated. The result was on all occasions 
the same; so that, without recurring to the ordinary expedients, or 
loading his memory with words and phrases, he uniformly brought his 
mind, with an unburdened vigor and elasticity, to bear upon its imme- 
diate purpose, recalling the selected train of thought, and communi- 
cating it to others, in diction the most felicitous, appropriate, and 
impressive. This was uniformly the case with regard to the tenor and 
substance of his discourses ; but the most striking and impressive pas- 
sages were often, strictly speaking, extemporaneous. 

On various occasions I have ascertained the correctness of his 
recollection as to trains of thought and matters of arrangement. Thus, 
on drawing his attention fully to an interesting conversation which 
occurred nearly thirty years before, he has given as vivid and graphic 
a sketch of the persons present, their positions in the room, and of the 
main topics discussed, as though all had occurred in the preceding 
week. So, again, with respect to sermons preached early in the pre- 
sent century, and which seemed to have entirely escaped from his 
recollection ; when a reference to some illustration, or the mode of 
treating a subsidiary topic, has supplied the adequate clue, he has 
accurately described the plan, the reasoning, the object of the dis- 
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course, the illustrations employed, the principal texts adduced, &c, 
dwelling especially, as was always most natural to him, upon the 
parts that he regarded as defective. 
The history of the following sermon, on ‘ Modern Infidelity,” may 
serve still farther to illustrate the peculiar structure of Mr. Hall’s 
intellect. He preached it first at Bristol, in October, 1800, and again 
at Cambridge in the month of November. Having yielded to the 
solicitations of his friends, and consented to its publication, there re- 
mained two difficulties, that of writing down the sermon, (of which 
not a single sentence was upon paper,) and that of superintending 
the press. I, who then resided at Cambridge, offered to undertake 
both these, provided he would engage not to go farther than ten miles 
from Cambridge, and allow me to follow him, wherever he went, to 
obtain ** copy,” as it should be needed. He acceded to that part of 
the arrangement which related to the printing ; but would not con- 
sent that I should be his amanuensis on that occasion. The writing, 
therefore, he undertook himself, but with great reluctance, on account 
of the severe pain which even then (and, indeed, much earlier) he 
experienced when remaining long in a sitting posture. The work, 
in consequence, proceeded slowly, and with many interruptions. At 
first I obtained from him eight pages, and took them to the printer ; 
after a few days, four pages more ; then two or three pages; then a 
more violent attack of his distressing pain in the back compelled him 
to write two or three pages while lying on the floor ; and soon after- 
ward a still more violent paroxysm occasioned a longer suspension of 
his labor. After an interval of a week, the work was renewed at 
the joint entreaty of myself and other friends. It was pursued in the 
same manner, two or three pages being obtained for the printer at 
one time, a similar portion after a day or two, until, at the end of 
seven weeks, the task was completed. During the whole time of the 
composition, thus conducted, Mr. Hall never saw a single page of the 
printer’s work. When [I applied for more “copy,” he asked what it 
was that-he had written last, and then proceeded. Very often, after 
he had given me a small portion, he would inquire if he had written 
it nearly in the words which he had employed in delivering the sermon 
orally. After he had written down the striking apostrophe which 
oceurs at about page 76 of most of the editions—“ Eternal God! on 
what are thine enemies intent! what are those enterprises of guilt 
and horror, that, for the safety of their performers, require to be en- 
veloped in a darkness which the eye of Heaven must not penetrate !” 
—he asked, “ Did I say penetrate, sir, when I preached it?” “ Yes.” 
“Do you think, sir, I may venture to alter it? for no man who con- 
sidered the force of the English language would use a word of three 
syllables there, but from absolute necessity.” ‘You are doubtless at 
liberty to alter it, if you think well.” “Then be so good, sir, to take 
your pencil, and for penetrate put pierce ; pterce is the word, sir, and 
the only word to be used there.” I have now the evidence of this 
before me, in the entire manuscript, which I carefully preserve among 
my richest literary treasures. 
At the end of seven weeks Mr. Hall’s labor, thus conducted, being, 
greatly to his delight, brought to a close, 1 presented him with a 
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complete copy of his printed sermon, not one word of which he had 
seen in its progress. : 

During this interval he had preached at least twenty times, had paid 
his pastoral visits, as usual, had been often in the society of the literary 
men with whom he then associated, and had, with all his characteristic 
ardor, carried on, simultaneously, two distinct courses of reading. 

I mistake greatly, if, after the perusal of this simple narrative, the 
reader will not turn to the sermon with additional relish, and medi- 
tate with augmented pleasure upon the peculiarities of this most 
valuable production, and the singular character of its author’s mind.’ 


As a writer, Mr. Hall ranks high among those of his day. As 
a minister of the Baptist denomination, he has done much to do 
away that spirit of exclusiveness, arising out of their tenacious 
adherence to one particular mode of baptism, by which they have 
ever been distinguished. Whatever peculiarities may designate 
and divide the several sects of Christians as to some speculative 
and practical points, those of them who are in agreement on the 
great fundamental principles of Christianity would do well to evince 
their love to each other as far as practicable, and especially so far 
as to hold communion, whenever an opportunity offers, at the same 
table. With perverse and obstinate heretics we are, to be sure, 
forbidden to have fellowship, even so much as to eat with them, as 
a token of Christian fellowship; but certainly no Christian man, 
whatever may be his predilections for some favorite tenet, will 
deliberately condemn all Pedobaptists as obstinate heretics. The 
fact which so clearly blazed in the mind of Mr. Hall, that many 
of these gave evidence of the genuineness of their Christian expe- 
rience, by the soberness and uprightness of their deportment, 
doubtless led him to review the ground his denomination had 
assumed ; and being fully convinced that it was untenable, he 
fearlessly stepped forth to assail a principle which he considered 
unsound, and a practice which he believed had a_ pernicious 
tendency. For this labor, though it may have lost him some of 
his immediate friends, the Church will hereafter thank him, and 
magnify that grace of God in him which enabled him thus to triumph 
over the influence of an article of sectarian peculiarity. 

Mr. Hall also stands forth conspicuously among the patrons of 
the various religious and charitable institutions by which the present 
era is so honorably characterized. Hence the Bible cause, the 
missionary enterprise, and the various charities which have been 
instituted for the melioration of human society, found in him an 
ardent friend and an able advocate. In his ‘ Address to the Rev. 
Eustace Carey,’ son of the Rev. Dr. Carey, ‘on his designation as 
a Christian missionary to India,’ he thus unfolds his views of the 
spirit and temper which he considered essential to qualify a mis- 
sionary to prosecute his work with success :— 


‘ Allow me to remind you of the absolute necessity of cultivating a 
mild, conciliating, affectionate temper in the discharge of your office. 
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If an uninterested spectator, after a careful perusal of the New Tes- 
tament, were asked what he conceived to be its distinguishing cha- 
racteristic, he would reply without hesitation, that wonderful spirit of 
philanthropy by which it is distinguished. It is a perpetual com- 
mentary on that sublime aphorism, God is love. As the Christian 
religion is an exhibition of the incomprehensible mercy of God to a 
guilty race, so it is dispensed in a manner perfectly congenial with its 
nature ; and the book which contains it is replete with such unaffected 
strokes of tenderness and goodness as are to be found in no other 
volume. The benign spirit of the Gospel infused itself into the breast 
of its first missionaries. In St. Paul, for example, we behold the 
most heroic resolution, the most lofty superiority to all the modes of 
intimidation and danger, a spirit which rose with its difficulties and 
exulted in the midst of the most dismaying objects; yet when we 
look more narrowly into his character, and investigate his motives, 
we perceive it was his attachment to mankind that inspired him with 
this intrepidity, and urged him to conflicts more painful and arduous 
than the votaries of glory have ever sustained. Who would have 
supposed it possible for the same breast to be the seat of so much 
energy and so much softness? that he who changed the face of the 
world by his preaching, and while a prisoner made his judge tremble 
on the tribunal, could stoop to embrace a fugitive slave, and to em- 
ploy the most exquisite address to effect his reconciliation with his 
master? The conversion of Onesimus afforded him a joy lke the joy 
of harvest, and as men rejoice when they divide the spoil. When the 
spiritual interests of mankind were concerned, no difficulties so formi- 
dable as to shake his resolution, no details so insignificant as to escape 
his notice. To the utmost inflexibility of principle he joined the 
gentlest condescension to human infirmity, becoming ‘all things to all 
men, that he might win some: to the Jews he became a Jew, that he 
might gain the Jews, to them that were without law, as without law, 
adapting on all occasions his modes of address to the character and 
disposition of those with whom he conversed. It was the love of 
Christ and of souls that produced and harmonized those apparent 
discordances. 3 

Such is the example you must propose for your imitation, if you 
would realize to any considerable extent the object of your mission to. 
the Heathen. By a mild and unassuming deportment, by an attention 
to their worldly as well as to their spiritual interests, by adopting, as 
far as you have ability, whatever may contribute to their happiness 
and improvement, convince them that you are the friend of man.— 
When you have established yourself in their affections, you have 
gained an important point; you have possessed yourself of a signal 
advantage for the successful prosecution of your work. 

Your business is to persuade men; and how can you expect to 
succeed unless you conciliate their regard? which is more necessary 
on account of the seeming severity which attaches to some part of the 
doctrine of Christ. Were you permitted to inculcate a self-pleasing 
doctrine, the want of suavity and gentleness of manner might easily 
be dispensed with ; the laxity of the precept would compensate for 
the austerity of the teacher, But when you are called to insist on the 
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state of man as a fallen and guilty creature, to enforce the necessity - 
of self-denial, to impose the most powerful restraints on the indulg- 
ence of criminal passions ; when you must denounce the wrath of 
God against all unrighteousness and ungodliness of men, great mild- 
ness and affection are requisite to prevent such representations from 
exciting disgust. What is awful and alarming in Christianity should 
be softened and tempered by a persuasive tenderness of address.— 
Let it be your care to divest religion of whatever is unlovely and 
repulsive, that it may appear not only pure, but gentle; not only 
majestic, but amiable ; equally favorable to the enjoyment and the 
communication of happiness.’ (Vol. i, pp. 164, 165.) 


Mr. Hall was, we believe, a Calvinist of the moderate stamp— 
and yet so far as we have examined his writings, they are very 
sparsedly sprinkled with the doctrinal peculiarities of Calvinism. 
That he abhorred the injurious consequences which seem to flow 
from the doctrine of a universal Divine efficiency, as taught in 
some of the modern schools of theology, is demonstrable from 
numerous passages in his works. He delighted, indeed, to dwell 
on the fulness and freeness of salvation, on experimental and 
practical godliness, as forming the surest and firmest rampart 
against the overflowings of licentiousness and infidelity ; still more 
strenuously did he oppose the licentiousness of Antinomianism, 
properly so called, as being subversive of the morality of the Gos- 
pel, and destructive to the peace of society and the souls of men. 
And he rightly judged also, that the injudicious manner in which 
some Calvinistic ministers had taught and promulgated their doc- 
trine, had given birth to the absurdities of Antinomianism. This 
we infer from the following extracts from his ‘ Preface to Antino- 
mianism Unmasked :?°— 


‘To trace the progress of Antinomianism, and investigate the steps 
by which it has gradually attained its fearful ascendency, though an 
interesting inquiry, would lead me far beyond the limits of this preface. 
Suffice it to suggest a few circumstances which appear to me to have 
contributed not a little to that result. When religious parties have 
been long formed, a certain technical phraseology, invented to desig- 
nate more exactly the peculiarities of the respective systems, naturally 
grows up- What custom has sanctioned in process of time becomes 
law; and the slightest deviation from the consecrated diction comes to 
be viewed with suspicion and alarm. Now the technical language 
appropriated to the expression of the Calvinistic system in its nicer 
shades, however justifiable in itself, has, by its perpetual recurrence, 
narrowed the vocabulary of religion, and rendered obsolete many modes 
of expression which the sacred writers indulge without scruple. The 
latitude with which they express themselves on various subjects has 
been gradually relinquished ; a scrupulous and systematic cast of dic- 
tion has succeeded to the manly freedom and noble negligence they 
were accustomed to display ; and many expressions, employed without 
hesitation in Scripture, are rarely found, except in the direct form of 
quotation, in the mouth of a modern Calvinist. 
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In addition to this, nothing is more usual than for .the zealous 
abettors of a system, with the best intentions, to magnify the import- 
ance of its peculiar tenets by hyperbolical exaggerations, calculated 
to identify them with the fundamental articles of faith. Thus, the 
Calvinistic doctrines have often been denominated by divines of 
deservedly high reputation, the doctrines of grace; implying, not 
merely their truth, but that they constitute the very essence and 
marrow of the Gospel. Hence persons of little reflection have been 
tempted to conclude that the zealous inculcation of these compre- 
hends nearly the whole system of revealed truth, or as much of it, at 
least, ds is of vital importance; and that no danger whatever can 
result from giving them the greatest possible prominence. But the 
transition from a partial exhibition of truth to the adoption of positive 
error is a most natural one; and he who commences with consigning 
certain important doctrines to oblivion will generally end in perverting 
or denying them. The authority of the laws of Christ, his proper 
dominion over his people, and the absolute necessity of evangelical 
obedience in order to eternal life, though perfectly consistent in my 
apprehension with Calvinism, form no part of it, considered as a 
separate system. In the systematic mode of instruction they are 
consequently omitted, or so slightly and sparingly adverted to, that 
they are gradually lost sight of; and when they are presented to the 
attention, being supported by no habitual mental associations, they 
wear the features of a strange and exotic character. They are 
repelled with disgust and suspicion, not because they are perceived 
to be at variance with the dictates of inspiration, (their agreement 
with which may be immediately obvious,) but simply because they 
deviate from the trains of thought which the hearer is accustomed to 
pursue with complacency. It is purely an affair of taste ; it is neither 
the opposition of reason nor of conscience which is concerned, but the 
mere operation of antipathy.’ 

‘The most effectual antidote to the leaven of Antinomianism will 
probably be found in the frequent and earnest inculcation of the prac- 
tical precepts of the Gospel; in an accurate delineation of the Chris- 
tian temper; in a specific and minute exposition of the personal, social, 
and relative duties, enforced at one time by the endearing, at another 
by the alarming motives which revelation abundantly suggests. To 
overlook the distinguishing doctrines of the Gospel, under the pretence 
of advancing the interests of morality, is one extreme; to inculcate 
those doctrines without habitually adverting to their purifying and 
transforming influence, is another, not less dangerous. If the former 
involves the folly of attempting to rear a structure without a founda- 
tion, the latter leaves it naked and useless.’ 

‘ Before I close this preface, I must be permitted to add, that the 
prevailing practice of representing the promises of the Gospel as un- 
conditional, or, at least of carefully avoiding the obvious phraseology 
which the contrary supposition would suggest, appears to me directly 
to pave the way to Antinomianism. The idea of meritorious conditions 
is, indeed, utterly incompatible with the Gospel, considered as‘a system 
of grace. But if there be no conditions of salvation whatever, how it 
is possible to confute the pretensions or confound the confidence of the 
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most licentious professor, I am/ait an utter loss to discover. It will be 
in vain to allege the entire absence of internal holiness, together with 
all the fruits of the Spirit, as defeating his hope of eternal life; since, 
upon the supposition we are combating, the answer is ready, that the 
enjoyment of future felicity is suspended on no conditions. The ab- 
surdity of this notion is not less palpable than its presumption. All 
promises must either be made to individuals by name, or indefinitely 
to persons of a specific character, A moment’s attention will be suf- 
ficient to satisfy us that the promise of pardon in the New Testament 
is of the latter description; in no one instance is it addressed to the 
individual by name, but to the penitent, the believing, the obedient, 
or to some similar specification of character. Before any person, 
therefore, can justly appropriate the promise to himself, he must 
ascertain his possession of that character; or, which is precisely the 
same thing, he must perceive that he comes within the prescribed 
condition. When it is affirmed that “except we repent we shall 
‘ perish,” is it not manifest that he only is entitled to claim exemption 
from that doom who is conscious of the feelings of a penitent? For 
the same reason, if he only who believes shall be saved, our assurance 
of salvation, as far as it depends upon evidence, must be exactly pro- 
portioned to the certainty we feel of our actual believing. T’o abandon 
these principles is to involve ourselves in an inextricable labyrinth, 
to lie open to the grossest delusions, to build conclusions of infinite 
moment on phantoms light as air. He who flatters himself with the 
hope of salvation, without perceiving in himself a specific difference 
of character from “ the world that lieth in. wickedness,” either founds 
his persuasion absolutely on nothing, or on an immediate revelation, 
—on a preternatural discovery of a matter of fact on which the 
Scriptures are totally silent. This absurd notion of unconditional 
promises, by severing the assurance of salvation from all the fruits 
of the Spirit, from every trace and feature of a renovated nature 
and a regenerate state, opens the widest possible door to licen- 
tiousness.’ (Vol. ii, pp. 459-464.) ; 

On the whole, we cannot but think that the American publisher 
has rendered a valuable service to the theological literature of our 
country by the republication of these Works. The chasteness 
and elegance of the style in which they are written, the evangelical 
purity of the greater proportion of the sentiments which they con- 
tain, the rich variety of their matter, and the catholic spirit which 
pervades the whole, will make them a valuable acquisition to the 
library of the minister of the sanctuary, as well as to the more 
private Christian. Though a dissenter from principle, there is no 
unmeaning cant against hireling priests, no sweeping charges 
against an undefined Arminianism, no uncharitable denunciations 
against rival sects merely because they did not drink water from 
his. cistern; but with a mind loaded with the riches of classical 
literature, imbued with the spirit of his Divine Master, and expand- 
ing with the noblest sentiments, and a heart palpitating with the 
purest philanthropy, he embraced in the wide range of his thoughts 
every subject with an enlightened judgment, and every man, in 
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whom he had reason to believe the spirit of Christ dwelt, with the 
warmest and purest affection. | 

Before such a picture it is delightful to sit. And if in tracing its 
lines we may discover some spots of infirmity, some obliquities from 
the straight path of what we believe to be an entire consistency, 
we view them only as the aberrations of a great mind laboring under 
the common weaknesses of our nature, and striving to emancipate 
itself from every shackle of bigotry, that it may range with the 
greater freedom in the fruitful fields of Christian doctrine, exper'- 
ence, and liberality. 

Mr. Hall, it is true, could wield the sword of controversy. He 
well understood the importance of a well regulated mind in matters 
of Christian doctrine and practice ; but he understood, at the same 
time, that more was to be gained than lost by a strict adherence to 
the apostolic precept, ‘ Do not strive about words ;’ and hence his 
controversial writings were undertaken and conducted for the pur- 
pose of establishing some cardinal truth which had been assailed, 
or for the vindication of some moral or religious duty which had 
been maligned. In the hands of such a controversialist, the abettors 
of error had but a flimsy chance of escape. As an instance of the 
facility with which Mr. Hall could detect and expose the mazes of 
error, however artfully intermixed by the pen of a sophistical writer, 
we need only look at his ‘ Review of Zeal without Innovation.’ 
The author of this tract had, it seems, seated himself in the chair 
of criticism on the acts and doings of the dissenters, had represented 
them as dangerous innovators upon the rights of the establishment ; 
and that his warning voice might take the more effect, he had 
echoed the long-repeated and stale charge, that the increase of 
dissenting congregations, as it generated a spirit of democracy, 
tended to subvert the government of the country.* The following 
extract will show. how our author met and refuted this unmanly 
attack upon the character and tendency of dissent :— 


‘In this statement the author has exhibited his usual inattention to 
facts. That the people had, in the first ages, a large share in ecclesi- 
astical proceedings, and that their officers were chosen by themselves, 
is incontrovertibly evident, as well from Scripture as from the authentic 
monuments of antiquity. The epistles of St. Cyprian, to go no far- 
ther, are as full in proof of this point as if they had been written on 
purpose to establish it. The transfer of power, first from the people 
to their ministers, and afterward from them to the bishop of Rome, 
was a gradual work, not fully accomplished till many centuries had 
elapsed from the Christian era. Until the conversion of Constantine, 
the Christian Church was an imperium in imperio, a spiritual republic, 
subsisting in the midst of the Roman empire, on which it was com- 
pletely independent; and its most momentous affairs were directed 
by popular suffrage. Nor did it, in this state, either excite the 
jealousy or endanger the repose of the civil magistrate; since the 


* In this grave charge the Methodists were included. 
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distinction between the concerns of this world and those of another, 
so ably illustrated by Locke, taught the Christians of that time to 
render to Cesar the things which are Cesar’s, and to God the things 
that are God’s. Instructed to yield obedience to princes for con- 
science’ sake, they were not the less orderly or submissive because 
they declined their interference in the suppression of error, or the 
punishment of ecclesiastical delinquency. If there be that inseparable 
connection between potitical disaffection and the exercise of popular 
rights in religion which this writer contends, the primitive Christians 
must have been in a deplorable state: since it would have been 
impossible for them to quiet the just apprehensions of government 
without placing a Heathen emperor at the head of the Church. What 
must we think of the knowledge of a writer who was ignorant of these 
facts; of the candor which suppressed them; or of the humanity 
which finds an occasion of aspersing his fellow Christians in what 
escaped the malignity of Heathen persecutors ! 

The dissenters will not fail to remind the writer that the British is 
a mixed, not an absolute monarchy ; that the habit of considering the 
people as nothing is as repugnant to its spirit as that of making them 
every thing; and that to vest the whole power in the hands of one 
person, without check or control, is more suited to the genius of the 
Turkish than the British government. And to this retort, it must be 
confessed, the conduct of the high Church party, who have seldom 
scrupled to promulgate maxims utterly subversive of liberty, would 
lend a very colorable support. The whole topic, however, is invidious, 
absurd, and merely calculated to mislead; since the constitution of 
the Christian Church is fixed by the will of its Founder, the dictates 
of which we are not at liberty to accommodate or bend to the views 
of human policy. The dispute respecting ecclesiastical government 
must, like every other on religion, be determined, if it ever be deter- 
mined at all, by an appeal to Scripture, illustrated perhaps occasion- 
ally by the approved usages of the earliest antiquity. To connect 
political consequences with it, and to make it the instrument of 
exciting popular odium, is the indication of a bad cause and of a 
worse heart. After the specimens our readers have already had of 
the author’s spirit, they will not be surprised to find he is not quite 
satisfied with the Toleration Act, which he complains has been per- 
verted from its purpose of affording relief to tender consciences to that 
of making dissenters. We are not acute enough to comprehend this 
distinction. We have always supposed that it was the intention of 
the legislature by that act to enable Protestant dissenters to worship 
where they pleased, after giving proper notice to the magistrate: how 
their availing themselves of this liberty can be construed into an abuse 
of the act we are at a loss to conceive. This writer would tolerate 
dissenters, but not allow them to propagate their sentiments ; that is, 
he would permit them that liberty of thinking which none can restrain, 
but not of speaking and acting, which are alone subject to the opera- 
tion of law. 

It is quite of a piece with the narrow prejudices of such a man to 
complain of it as an intolerable hardship, that a minister of the esta- 
blishment is sometimes in danger, through the undistinguishing spirit 
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of hospitality, of being invited to sit down with religionists of different 
descriptions ; and he avows his manly resolution of going without his 
dinner rather than expose himself to such an indignity. It is certainly 
a most lamentable thing to reflect, that a regular clergyman may 
possibly lose caste by mixing at the. hospitable board with some of 
those who will be invited to the marriage supper of the Lamb. When 
Burke was informed that Mr. Godwin held gratitude to be a crime, 
he replied, “‘I will take care not to be accessory to his committing 
that crime.”” We hope the lovers of hospitality will take the hint, 
and never insult the author of ‘* Zeal without Innovation” by exposing 
him to the touch of the ceremonially unclean.’ (Vol. ii, pp. 263, 264.) 


Though we cannot be otherwise than pleased with the able 
manner in which Mr. Hall put this gasconading writer to silence, 
we think, nevertheless, that he speaks too lightly of creeds and con- 
fessions. These certainly have their use. And though an apos- 
tate ministry may neglect them, contradict them, and even preach 
and write against them, yet they still serve as a conspicuous light- 
house, not only to point out the way, but also to make the surround- 
ing darkness appear the more visible. They may be quoted at all 
times by the reformer whom a gracious Providence may raise up, 
in support of his doctrine and in justification of his measures ; and 
these quotations from standards of acknowledged authority will 
have more effect in producing conviction in the minds of such as 
nominally adhere to the fallen Church, than even Scripture itself ; 
for who can resist the evidence arising from creeds and confessions 
which he himself professionally believes and acknowledges 1— 
~ Hence the vast utility of having the Church guarded by the ram- 
parts of sound standards, which all within its pale acknowledge to 
be of paramount authority. 

Could you convict a Roman Catholic from the articles and 
writers of his own Church that the doctrine of indulgences, of the 
worship of saints and angels, of relics and transubstantiation, is 
erroneous, absurd, and blasphemous, you would at once, even in 
his own estimation, put the seal of reprobation upon this doctrine, 
and thus silence him for ever. By this means the doctrine of the 
Trinity, of human depravity, of the atonement of Christ, of future 
rewards and punishments, is secured in that Church against all 
innovators; while the former mummeries, though expressly con- 
demned in sacred Scripture, are held with a tenacity equal to a 
lion’s grasp, merely because the Church has for so many ages 
sanctioned them. | ) 

And all who are acquainted with the controversy, well know 
the powerful manner with which Wesley and Fletcher wielded 
this controversial sword in defence of those evangelical principles 
which they were the happy instruments of reviving. When the 
fallen priests and higher dignitaries of the established Church of 
England fell upon those eminent servants of God with so much 
fury, stigmatizing them as heretics and fanatics, they appealed, not 
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only to the sacred Scriptures, which were the weapons on which 
they most confidently relied for defence, but also, and which ‘was 
more effectual with these adversaries, to the Homilies, Articles, 
and Prayers of their own Church. * Without an open dereliction 
of these public authorities they could not be resisted. By placing 
the pulpit and the reading desk—the sermons and the prayers— 
the writings and their acknowledged standards—in such striking 
contrast, as to show that the one was subversive of the other, 
many a bigoted Churchman was convicted of his heresy, and many 
semi-infidels and Socinian innovators were reclaimed from the 
error of their ways. To abjure the articles of their own Church 
was perjury ; and what, perhaps, was more appalling to many of 
them, it was poverty and disgrace. When, therefore, they were 
confronted with those strong testimonies, collected from books 
held in veneration by kings and bishops, noblemen and priests, 
gentlemen and peasants, the advocates of error were silenced ; 
and though they were slow to acknowledge the truth as publicly 
as they had assailed it, they felt themselves obliged, in some mea- 
sure at least, to:yield a reluctant assent to its dictates. 

And when others, not of the establishment, saw that its venera- 
ble standards were in such accordance with the dictates of sacred 
Scripture, they also bowed to the force of truth, and gave up their 
hearts to God and His Christ. Thus the enemies of truth had no 
refuge left. If they were of the establishment, their own standards 
condemned them. If they belonged to the dissenting party, the 
Scriptures condemned them. But if they were eonnected with 
neither, truth still pursued them in all their subterfuges, and forced 
them to surrender themselves captives: to its authoritative com- 
mands. And when all such saw that the articles and prayers of 
the Church harmonized so exactly with the declarations of the 
holy Seriptures, they laid aside their prejudices against the former, 
and gladly embraced the whole truth as it is in Jesus, and became 
the followers of those men of God who still declared themselves to 
be members and ministers of the establishment. : 

How much therefore has that establishment gained by the labors 
of Wesley and his coadjutors! Had the writer, whom Mr. Hall 
so ably refutes in the above-mentioned review, seen and duly 
appreciated the service which some of those whom he denominated 
enemies to the Church and the state were doing to build up the 
one and to strengthen the other, he certainly would have spared 
himself his severe strictures. [It is therefore to the acknowledged 
standards of doctrine in the Church of England, which were 
framed and established by the reformers, that England is mostly 
indebted to this day for those pure evangelical principles by which 
so many of her pulpits are distinguished. 

Nor did these men of God act, in this respect, ‘without prece- 
dent. We all know with what success our Lord and His apostles 
combatted the Jews with similar — » When the latter eon- 
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demned the Lord Jesus as an impostor, as an innovator upon their 
doctrines, rights, and usages, He appealed to their own Scriptures 
for a justification of His claims, and for a vindication of His mea- 
sures. When He said to them, Thus it is written in your law, His 
appeals were irresistible. The apostles did the same. And with 
whatever prejudice or malice the Jews might have opposed either 
Jesus or His apostles, they must, to save their own consistency, 
bow to the authority of their own Scriptures. This was condemn- 
ing them out of their own mouth. 

And should any of the Protestant Churches depart from the 
truths on which they are professedly founded, either in theory or 
practice, so long as their standards remain unimpaired, these will 
furnish the most formidable weapons of defence in the hands of 
any able reformer who should attempt to bring them back to their 
primitive doctrine and practice. On this account we cannot but 
rejoice that the restrictive regulations of our own Church have 
secured the articles of our faith from all innovations, even by the 
General Conference, though recommended by all the annual con- 
ferences. And so long as these articles remain untouched, ex- 
plained and defended as they are in our standard writings, in our 
hymns and forms of prayer, it will be next to impossible, whatever 
efforts individuals may make, for the Chureh itself to become either 
heretical in doctrine or lax in its precepts. If even the majority 
of its ministers and members should apostatize from the faith, either 
in theory or practice, or in both, those who might attempt to re- 
claim them could appeal with irresistible force to those standards 
in justification and support of their measures. These therefore 
are among the impregnable bulwarks of the Church. 

We cannot therefore join with those who decry creeds and con- 
fessions as detrimental to the peace and purity of the Church, nor 
even as useless appendages of merely human invention. So far 
as they are founded upon Scripture authority, they are binding 
upon all; and the longer they remain the more venerable they 
become in the estimation of all pious people ; and it is far better, 
in our humble opinion, to bear with whatever defects they may 
possess, than it would be to repudiate them as being unlawfully 
wedded to the Church. 








NATURE AND CONSTITUTION OF THE VISIBLE CHURCH. 


Remarks on the Nature and Constitution of the Visible Church of 
God, in answer to the Rev. Joseph Samuel C. F. Frey, as con- 
tained in a work entitled ‘ Essays on Christian Baptism.’ By the 
Rey. Peter P. Sanprorp. 


Ir is not intended, in these remarks, fully to investigate the na- 
ture and constitution of the Church of God ; but simply to reply to 
the remarks of Mr. Frey, with a design to show that God has had a 
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visible Church in the world from the Patriarchal ages to the present 
time, and that Mr. Frey has mistaken its nature and constitution. 
By a visible Church is meant a society of people who are in 
visible covenant relation to God. In this sense I understand the 
phrase, and that this is a Scriptural view of the subject I hope to 
be abie to make evident to every unprejudiced and intelligent 
reader. This, however, is entirely at variance with Mr. Frey’s 
views of this important subject. He says, ‘ Our first inquiry is into 
the meaning of the word Church. The Greek noun ecclesia is 
derived from the verb eccaleo, which signifies “to call out, to call 
forth, to summon.” Hence the simple and plain meaning of the 
noun is, ‘an assembly of people called together,” without any 
reference to the qualifications of the persons assembled, the design 
for which they are collected, or the means by which the meeting 
has been effected. Hence the word is applied to a riotous mob, 
collected without authority, Acts xix, 32, 41; to an assembly con- 
vened by the authority of a civil magistrate, Acts xix, 39; for a 
congregation, i, e., a number of persons meeting together for the 
purpose of worshipping God, similar to our congregations, consist- 
ing partly of such as have made a public profession of religion, and 
others who have not, Heb. ii, 12. This passage is quoted from 
Psa. xxii, 22, where it is “in the midst of the congregation will | 
praise Thee ;” and in ver. 25, it is the great congregation, i. e., in 
the great assembly of the Jews in the temple at Jerusalem, where 
there was a mixture of good and bad, Acts xiii,.1; 1 Cor. iv, 
17; xiv, 4, 19, 28, 35. But in the New Testament it is used in 
a religious sense ; for the invisible Church, 1. e., the elect.of God, 
“the general assembly and Church of the first born which are 
written in heaven,” Heb. xii, 24; Acts xx, 28; Eph. 1, 22; v, 
24, 25, 27; Col. i, 18, 24, &c. This is the Church which Christ 
has purchased with His own blood ; this is the bride which He 
loved, and gave Himself for her. It is called the invisible Church, 
because its members are invisible to us ; seeing it includes all that 
have already gone to glory, or are now scattered over the earth, 
or shall be born. This Church commenced with the first believer, 
and has continued hitherto, and will do so till the last of the elect 
shall be brought to glory. It is used for the visible Church, i. e., 
an assembly of persons who had united with each other asa society, 
alter giving satisfactory evidence of possessing those qualifications 
required by the Great Head of the Church, Acts ii, 47; xiv, 23, 
27; and because the admission and reception of each individual 
member into the society was in an open and public manner, it is 
called the visible Church. The reader will now perceive that the 
term ecclesia in the original, and the word Church by which it is 
often translated in the New Testament, leaves it undetermined 
whether we mean a congregation, or the Church invisible, or the 
visible Church. Our present business is neither with the first nor 
the second, but with the last. I shall, therefore, proceed to de- 
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scribe the nature and constitution of the visible Church. From the 
description already given of the visible Church, it is evident that 
certain qualifications were required in each individual before he 
could be admitted a ‘member. These I conceive may be com- 
prised in the following agen including others :—1I. Regene- 
ration, or to be born of God. 2. A general knowledge and firm 
belief of the leading doctrines of revealed religion. 3. A deter- — 
mination, in dependence on the grace of God, to live a life of 

obedience to all the commandments of Christ. 4. Submission to 
the ordinance of baptism.’ (pp. 63-65.) In page 68, Mr. Frey 
says, ‘Such being the nature and constitution of the visible Church, 
let us now search the Scriptures for its origin.’ And in page 71, 
. ‘Having now shown at length, that the visible Church had no real 
existence under the Old Testament, either in the Patriarchal, 
Abrahamic, or Mosaic dispensation,’ &c. From the preceding 
quotations we learn that the nature and constitution of the Chris- 
tian Church, in the opinion of the Rev. Mr. Frey, is such as to 
exclude every other society professing the Christian name from its 
pale, except Anti-pedobaptists, and that God nevef had a visible 
Church on earth until the Christian dispensation was fully opened 
on the day of Pentecost. I know not that any other Anti-pedo- 
baptist has explicitly taught these dogmas ; but still there is reason 
to suppose that there are at least certain crude and undefined 
notions of a similar nature, generally existing in the minds of per- 
sons of this denomination. I am led to this conclusion from 
expressions like, the following being found in some of their stand- 
ard writings, viz. ‘If you mean by the Church of Christ, the 
redeemed of the Lord among mankind, and this is the only 
Church the Scriptures describe.’ (Pengilly’s Scripture Guide to 
Baptism, p. 36.) Again, p. 37, ‘The Church or congregation of 
God under the old economy, which the whole nation of the Jews 
is sometimes called ;’ and a little farther on he adds, ‘ Now circum- 
cision was designed as one chief object of it, to be an abiding tes- 
timony, that the persons were the legal subjects of this highly 
favored kingdom, and consequently had a right to the external 
privileges of it.’ So also the Rev. Mr. Cone, in his letter on the 
terms of communion, as printed on the cover of the forementioned 
work, observes that ‘The Baptists differ from all others in their 
views of a Gospel Church, and the Scriptural qualifications for 
admission to its privileges ;’ and he attempts to justify their prac, 
tice of excluding all Pedobaptists from their communion on the 
pir oes that theirs is the Lord’s table, and that Christ has not 
invited any unless they have received ‘adult immersion to come to 
it. ‘[In respect to the nature, the subjects, and the mode of Chris- 
tian baptism, the reader is referred to the author’s discourse, 
second edition, recently published by J. Emory and B: Waugh, 
for the M. E. Church. ] ie 
To return to the Rev. Mr. Frey. Respecting some of the par- 
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ticulars stated by this gentleman in the preceding quotations | 
entirely agree with him, viz. 1. Concerning the derivation of the 
Greek word exxAncia, from exxadéw, to call forth, to call out, &c.— 
2. That this word is used in the New Testament for an unlawful 
assembly, and for an assembly called together for other than reli- 
gious purposes. 3. That as applied to the Church of God, it 
sometimes means the invisible and at others the visible Church. 
And 4. That it is only in this latter sense that we have any thing 
to do with it in our present inquiry. But here our agreement is 
at anend. Respecting the meaning of certain passages of Scrip- 
ture quoted by him, and his description of a visible Church, he 
could not, we should have supposed, expect any Pedobaptist to 
agree with him; although he endeavors to persuade us to the 
contrary, and introduces quotations from learned Pedobaptist 
writers in his usual style, to prove this argument. Did not Mr. 
Frey know that the disagreement between himself and every Pe- 
dobaptist under heaven respecting the nature and constitution of 
the Church of God was such, that as Pedobaptists they never 
could be of his opinion ; and therefore that his statements were a 
perfect begging of the question on this part of the controversy ? 
How then could he expect us to agree with him in these particu- 
lars? He might indeed have supposed that he could convert the 
whole Christian world to the principles of the Anti-pedobaptists ; 
but surely he could not be so devoid of reflection or discernment 
as to suppose that any man of common sense, who had any under- 
standing of the subject, could believe his hypothesis concerning the 
nature and constitution of the Church, adil at the same time be a 
Pedobaptist. 

Mr. Frey asserts that there was no visible Church under the 
Old Testament dispensations. To prove this, he tells us that the 
word exxAncia, Church, signifies, the called out, &c; that it is 
applied to any assembly of people, whether lawful or unlawful, 
sacred or profane ; that it is used both for the invisible and the 
visible Church. All this indeed is true; but what has it to do 
with this controversy ? Does it follow, from these premises, that 
there was no Church of God under the Old Testament dispensa- 
tions? That the word is never used by the Greek translators of. 
the Old Testament to express a definite and intelligible sentiment ? 
That as they use it, it means nothing at all? Mr. Frey’s premises 
furnish no affirmative answer to any of the preceding questions. 
Here, therefore, we find no shadow of proof in support of his 
assertion. But Jet us attend to his description of the visible Church. 
If I understand him, he teaches that the visible Church is com- 
posed of such, and only such, 1. As are born of God or spiritually 
regenerated ; 2. As have a general knowledge and firm belief of 
the leading doctrines of revealed religion; 3. A determination, 
through grace, to live a life of obedience ; and 4. That they be 
baptized by immersion on a profession of their faith in Christ. If 
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this be what he intended to teach, no Pedobaptist can possibly 
agree with him. But if I have mistaken his meaning, that is, if he 
intended to say that a part only of the members of this Church 
must have this new birth, this knowledge, faith, determination, and 
baptism ; then he has entirely lost his labor, and all his flourishing 
about the nature and constitution of the visible Church will afford 
no proof, not even a shadow of proof, of the assertion which it was 
designed to support. Mr. Frey is a man of too much discernment 
to suppose that his statements concerning the nature and constitu- 
tion of the visible Church would weigh any thing in support of his 
assertion concerning the non-existence of the Church of God 
under the Old Testament dispensations, if understood in any less 
emphatical sense than that in which I have declared myself to un- 
derstand him. I, therefore, take for granted that this is the sense 
in which he intended to be understood. That all the members of 
the visible Church of God, according to their capacity, are under 
obligations to be holy, to know and believe the doctrines of re- 
vealed religion, and to obey the commandments of God ; and that 
persons must be the subjects of the initiating ordinance of the 
Church, before they can be members of it, is generally admitted 
by Protestant Pedobaptists. But that none are members of the 
visible Church, who are not spiritually regenerated, believers, and 
obedient to the commandments of God, is explicitly denied.— 
Where is the Anti-pedobaptist Church to be found, which is com- 
pay of such members, and only of such as are described by Mr. 

rey! That such Churches require a profession of these things, 
is admitted ; but this will not answer Mr. F.’s purpose: they must 
all be such persons, or the society or ‘assembly’ does not answer 
to his description of the nature and constitution of the visible Church. 
Therefore, unless they be all such persons, according to Mr. 
F., they are not a Church of Christ. Now, without any breach of 
Christian charity, I think I may venture to assert, that there is not 
a Church of this description under heaven ; and, therefore, if this 
assertion be true, according to the hypothesis of Mr. F., there is 
no visible Church of Christ in the world. Even the Chureh at 
Jerusalem, which Mr. F. declares to have been instituted on the 
day of pentecost, was not for any great length of time entirely 
composed of true spiritual children of God. See Acts v, 1-10. 
That Ananias and Sapphira were members of this visible society 
is sufficiently manifest. That they were not the children of God 
by faith in Christ Jesus, at the time they were guilty of lying to 
the Holy Ghost, is equally certain. Therefore, that they were 
admitted while they were unregenerate and unbelievers, or that they 
had fallen from grace, is undeniable. If Mr. Frey should reason 
thus, it might convert him back again to Pedobaptist principles.* 


* Mr. F., in the introduction of his Essays on Baptism, informs us that the diffi- 
culty of reconciling the doctrine of infant baptism with that of the infallible perse- 
verance of the saints, was the first thing which led him to doubt the validity of 
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But how will he reconcile this with his views of the nature and 
constitution. of the visible Church? Again, in Acts viii, we have 
an account of the conversion and baptism of many Samaritans.— 
Did these persons belong to the visible Church after their conver- 
sion and baptism, or not? I suppose they did. But how will 
Mr. F. answer this question? He has evidently laid down prin- 
ciples which would exclude them ; but still it is doubtful, whether 
he would openly and explicitly declare that this Christian society 
was neither a Church, nor a branch of the visible Church of Christ. 
How then will he dispose of the case of Simon Magus ? for he, 
although declared by the apostle Peter to be an unregenerate man, 
was as much a member of this visible society, as any other person 
in Samaria. To deny this would be a glaring contradiction to the 
facts recorded by St. Luke. See Acts viii, 12-25. 

Mr. Frey is very careful to inform us, that our translators have 
not used the word Church in the Old Testament ; (see p. 69 ;) but 
he has not told us that the Greek translators have used the word 
sxxAnoia In @ great many places, in which it is rendered congrega- 
tion, &c, in our version. To give a few examples: in Deut. xviii, 
16, Moses, in referring directly to the Sinai covenant says, accord- 
ing to the Greek version, in the day of the sxxdysis, Church, which 
our translators render assembly, Again, in Deut. xxiii, 1, 2, 3, 8, 
where the phrase sig exxAngiav xugiov, into the Church of the Lord, is 
repeated no less than five times. In Joshua viii, 35, we have the 
phrase waong sxxdrnciag view I¢pand, all the Church of the children of 
Israel. In 2 Chron. i, 3, it is said, Solomon and ail the exxanne, 
Church, with him, went to the high place that was at Gibeon, for 
there was the tabernacle, waprupiou rov Ocov, of the testimony of God, 
which Moses, the servant of the Lord, had made in the wilderness. 
Also in Ezra x, 1, exxAnoia, Church, and in Nehemiah xiii, 1, exxAnoa 
@eo, Church of God, occur. The word sxxdnoia, Church, may be 
found also in Psalms xxii, 22, 25; xxvi, 12; xxxv, 18; xl, 9; Ixviii, 2, 
according to the English version; or according to the Greek, in 
Psalms xxi, 22, 25; xxv, 12; xxxiv, 18; xxxix, 9; Ixvii, 2. One 
reason for noticing the frequent occurrence of the word sxxAnoi 
in the Greek version of the Old Testament is to show, that it was 
from thence that it was derived into the New Testament; as it 
was the Greek version of the LXX. from which the writers of the 
New Testament generally quoted. In our present inquiry, it does 
not concern us so much to know the etymology of the word, or in 
what sense it was used by the profane writers, as-in what sense it 
is used by the sacred writers: and notwithstanding these latter 
writers did use it in a less determinate sense, I think I may venture 


infant baptism. On his having one of his own children baptized, the minister 
dropped certain expressions, which he says, oe to me, at that moment, in- 
consistent with the doctrine of perseverance. I resolved, therefore, not to present 
a child of my own, nor to baptize the children of any others, before I had thoroughly 
investigated the subject,’ &c. This investigation, he says, he finally undertook ; 
and therefore became an Anti-pedobaptist. 
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to assert, without fear of successful contradiction, that in all the 
places referred to above, the word exxdnoia (ecclesia) is used for an 
assembly or congregation of people, who were in visible covenant 
relation with God. Thus in Deut. xviii, 16, Moses uses the word 
to express the assembly of the Israelites, at the time when the law 
was announced to them from Mount Sinai by Jehovah their covenant 
God. [Compare this passage with Exod. xx, 19.] Again, in Deut. 
xxill, 1, 2, 3, 8, the phrase ‘into the Church of the Lord,’ is five 
times repeated, to express the Israelitish people, who were thus in 
visible covenant with Jehovah. In Joshua vii, 35, the phrase, ‘all 
the Church of the children of Israel,’ is used in relation to the same 
covenant people of God, at a time when they were all assembled 
before the Lord; not only the men, but also ‘the women, and the 
little ones, and the strangers,’ xgoondvrois, proselytes, ‘who were 
conversant among them ;’ to hear Joshua read the law by which 
they were to be governed: which is proof that all these were 
included in the visible Church, or covenant. 2 Chronicles i, 3, 
relates to the same covenant people going to the place of Divine 
worship, for the express purpose of rendering to. their covenant God 
the honors due to his name. Ezra x, 1, also relates to this covenant 
people of God, actually engaged in solemn public worship ; and so 
does Neh. xiii, 1. The same may be said of every passage in the 
Psalms to which we have referred. Here, therefore, are sixteen 
instances in which the word ecclesia occurs in the Old Testament, 
and in every one of them it relates to the visible Church of God. 
These are taken from the writings of Moses, Joshua, the author of 
the second book of Chronicles, of Ezra, Nehemiah, of David, and 
other inspired persons who wrote the Psalms from which these 
quotations have been made. It is true, that these quotations have 
been made, not immediately from the writings of those inspired 
men, but from a translation ; and it might be presumptuous in me 
to pretend-to be as well acquainted with the original of these pas- 
sages as the Rev. J. S. C. F. Frey: but as he has not referred to 
the Hebrew text, perhaps I may venture just to look at it, and 
make a few observations respecting it. 

On examination I find that the Hebrew word 9p cohél, is used 
in every passage to which I have referred. Now, Mr. Frey will 
inform me that this word, like the Greek ecclesia, means, when 
used as a noun, an assembly; and that, as a radical verb, its 
meaning is, he called together, &c. So that the Greek word is as 
literal a rendering as could be given of it. We have, therefore, 
Mr. F. himself being the judge, as good a right to translate the 
Hebrew word 2p, and the Greek word sxxAnoi, Church, in all 
these passages, as we have to translate the latter word Church in 
the New Testament. Now, these words, as we have already seen, 
are used in all the places to which we have referred, for an assembly 
or congregation of people, who are in visible covenant with God, and 
in special reference to Divine worship. Therefore, according to 
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our definition of a visible Church, we have already found it to exist 
under the Old Testament dispensation. 

Let us now turn to the New Testament, and see whether we 
can find any acknowledgment therein, that this visible society was 
a Church of God. In Acts vii, 38, the word exxdncia, Church, is 
used by the proto-martyr Stephen, in a sermon delivered to the 
Jewish people, for that very visible covenant people of God, to whom 
we have seen it applied in the Old Testament: and he evidently 
calls them the Church, +i exxAnoia, because they were thus in cove- 
nant with God ; as he distinctly refers to the covenant which God 
made with Abraham, in consequence of which their forefathers 
were circumcised ; (see ver. 8;) and also to the deliverancé from 
Egypt, which stood connected with both the Abrahamic and the 
Sinai covenants ; and to the subsequent history of the Israelitish 
nation, as the covenant people of God. (See the chapter.) The 
Apostle Paul, Heb. ii, 12, quotes a passage from Psalm xxii, 22, 
to which we have already referred, and applies it to the Lord Jesus 
Christ: ‘I will declare thy name to my brethren; in the midst of 
the sxxAnciags, Church, will I sing praise unto thee.’ The word 
Church, therefore, as used by the psalmist and the apostle refers 
to the visible Church of God, both under the Old and the New Tes- 
tament dispensations. Here, then,‘is clear and unequivocal proof, 
that a visible Church of God did exist under the Old Testament 
dispensation, according to the definition of a visible Church with 
which we set out in this inquiry. 

But Mr. Frey will not agree to this definition of a visible Church 
of God ; and, therefore, farther proof is called for in support of our 
theory. Mr. F. teaches, as we have seen, that the visible Church 
is composed of such only, as we must understand him, or his argu- 
ment will be good for nothing, as are spiritually regenerated, are 
explicit believers, determinately obedient, and have submitted to be 
baptized by immersion. Now for ourselves we do not expect to 
find such a visible Church, either under the Old or New Testa- 
ment dispensation. But what is a visible Church of God according 
to the New Testament? for on its authority the remaining part of 
this controversy must be settled. The first passage of the New 
Testament in which the word Church occurs, is Matthew xvi, 18, 
where our Lord, addressing himself to Simon Peter, one of his 

apostles, says, ‘Thou art rsrgos, Peter,’ that is, a stone or piece of 
a rock, ‘and on this werga, rock,’ of which thou art a fragment, ‘ I 
will build my sxxAyciav, Church, and the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against it.’ In this passage our Lord speaks of His Church in 
the widest sense; we may, therefore, understand Him to mean 
both the visible and invisible Church: but of His visible Church He 
certainly does speak. Of this Church He therefore promises Peter 
the keys: and accordingly, Peter was the chief instrument, both 
on the day of pentecost, when the Gospel dispensation was more 
fully opened up, and also on the conversion of Cornelius and his 
Vou. I1].— October, 1832. 38 
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friends, who were the firstfruits of the Gentiles to the 






Christian 


faith. On the first of these occasions, the persons who were ad- 
mitted into this Church were awakened sinners, who inquired what 
they must do to be saved; but whether any of their infant children 
were that day admitted with them is more than either Mr. Frey or 
myself can determine. The adult persons who were admitted on 
the latter occasion, were spiritually regenerated believers ; but as to 
infants, there is no proof whatever either on the one side or the 
other. Peter was authorized by our Lord to bind and to loose, © 
i. e., to declare what is lawful and what is unlawful in the Church 
of Christ: and every enlightened and unprejudiced reader of Acts 
ii, 37-41, must be convinced, that Peter declared it to be lawful 
for penitent sinners to be admitted into the Church by baptism, 
and that he enjoined both repentance and baptisrn as prerequisites 


to receiving the Holy Ghost or spiritual regeneration, in 


respect to 


the persons to whom he at that time addressed himself And to 
me it is evident also that he must have been understood by his 


hearers to say, that their infant children had as good 


a right to 


Christian baptism, and a membership in the Christian Church, as 
themselves ; and that he must have expected them to understand 
him in this manner: and, therefore, as he did not attempt to 
remove this impression from their minds, I conclude that this was 
the sense in which he intended to be understood. [Those who 
wish to see more on this subject are referred to the author’s ser- 


mon on Christian Baptism.] To return to the text in 


Matthew, 


where our Lord adds respecting His Church, that ‘the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it :’ i. e., that nothing should ever be 
able to destroy it. The visible Church, therefore, will continue to 
exist at all times to the end of the world. But how long did the 


Church at Jerusalem exist on Mr. Frey’s hypothesis ? 


that is, if 


no society is a Church of Christ which has within its pale persons 


who are not the real spiritual children of God, &c. 


Our chro- 


nologers generally fix the date of the death of Ananias and 


Sapphira either the same year on which our Lord was 


crucified, 


or the year following. Therefore, on Mr. Frey’s principle, the 
machinations of the devil destroyed this glorious Gospel Church 
in less than one year from its commencement. As for the Church 
at Samaria, on Mr. F.’s principle, it never had an existence ; it 
was only a ‘congregation, composed of good and bad.’ Now at 


the time of Ananias’ and Sapphira’s death, the Church 


at Jerusa- 


lem was the only Christian society inthe world; and therefore 
either Mr. Frey has inculcated a false principle concerning the 
nature and constitution of the visible Church, or the promise of 
Christ has failed, and the truth of his declaration was falsified in a 
very few years after it was made, and several years before it was 
written by St. Matthew. To assert the latter would be to blas- 
pheme both our Lord Jesus Christ and his holy religion, which 


neither Mr. F. nor any other sincere Christian can willingly do ; 
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and therefore, the principle inculeated by Mr. F. in his description 
of the visible Church of Christ is wholly indefensible. 

In 1 Cor. i, 2, &c, Paul addresses himself to a visible society, 
which he denominates ‘the Church of God which is at Corinth.’ 
He says of these, that they were sanctified ; that is, as I under- 
stand him, visibly consecrated to the service of God. This agrees 
with what he immediately adds, ‘ called to be saints ;’ that is, to be 
holy persons, or laid under special obligation to be holy, by being 
brought into a visible covenant relation to God. That this is the 
apostle’s meaning is evident from the fact that he declares of some 
of the members of this very Church that they were carnal or un- 
holy persons; and in chap. v, 1, &c, he lets them know that he 
had been informed of their harboring and keeping, within their 
pale, a very bad man, who had been guilty of incest. This is but 
one example which may be adduced in proof that the Church at 
Corinth was not entirely composed of the spiritual children of God. . 
. Surely no man, who will be at the pains ohesialaie this epistle 
with candor and impartiality, can believe that all the members of 
the Corinthian Church were believers in Mr. Frey’s sense ; that 
they were all holy or spiritually regenerated persons. Either, 
therefore, Mr. Frey has mistaken the nature and constitution of the 
visible Church of God, or the Apostle Paul did not understand it : 
for Paul calls that a Church of which, according to Mr. F., 
does not agree with the nature and constitution of such a Church. 
Was the incestuous Corinthian a true believer and a regenerate 
child of God? or were those members of that Church, who got 
drunk at the holy sacrament, (see chap. xi, 21,) the dear chil- 
dren of God, holy, and believers at that very time? or those who 
are said to be deceived, to have their manners, that is, their lives 
corrupted by evil instructions, to be asleep in sin, and shamefully 
ignorant of God; (see chap. xv, 33, 34;) were these genuine 
Christians? Yet all these were members of the Church of God at 
Corinth. 

If we turn our attention to the second epistle, we shall find simi- 
lar evidence respecting the character of some members of the 
Church of God at Corinth. In chap. xiii, 2, Paul speaks of certain 
sinners who were within the pale of this Church ; and in verse fifth 
he exhorts the members of the Church generally to examine them- 
selves, that they may know whether they afe in the faith of Christ 
or not: and he plainly intimates that these sinners were reprobates : 
not, however, reprobates from eternity, but such as were then the 
children of the devil, although within the pale of the visible Church of 
Christ. Nothing can be more certain, therefore, than that the 
society at Corinth, which Paul calls ‘the Church of God,’ was not 
such a Church as that described by the Rev. Mr. Frey. Let Mr. 
F. read the Epistle of Paul to the Galatians, and then inform us 
whether ‘ the Churches of Galatia’ were Churches of Christ or of 
antichrist. Paul pronounces upon these Churches the apostolic 
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benediction, ‘Grace unto you, and peace, from God the Father, 
and from our Lord Jesus Christ, who gave himself for our sins,” 
&c ; (chap. i, 2,3 ;) and in chap. ii, 26, says, ‘Ye are all the chil- 
dren of God by faith in Christ Jesus. For as many of you as have 
been baptized into Christ, have put on Christ, &e. And in 
chap. v, 1, he exhorts them to ‘stand fast in the liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made us free, and be not entangled again in the yoke 
of bondage.’ But notwithstanding this he*says to them, m chap. 
i, 6, &c, ‘I marvel that ye are so soon removed from Him that 
called you into the grace of Christ unto another Gospel,’ &c. 
And in chap. iii, 1, ‘O rootisu Galatians, who hath bewitched 
you, that ye should not obey the truth, before whose eyes Jesus 
Christ hath been evidently set forth, crucified among you.? And 
in chap. iv, 19, 20, ‘ My little children, of whom I travail in birth 
again, until Christ be formed in you, I desire to be present with 
you now, and to change my voice; for I stand in doubt of you.’ 
And again, chap. v, 4, ‘Christ is become of no effect unto you, 
whosoever of you are justified by the law, ye are fallen from grace.’ 
Who, therefore, that reads this epistle with attention, can believe 
that the members of these Churches were either all saints or all 
sinners? And who, except the Rev. J. S. C. F. Frey, would under- 
take to describe ‘ the nature and constitution of the visible Church’ 
in such a manner as to unchurch all these Churches of Christ, for 
having unregenerate, unbelieving, and disobedient members belonging 
to them ? 

The attention of Mr. Frey is directed also to the Epistle of Jude, 
which appears to have been written to the Christian Churches in 
general. In verse 4, Jude says, ‘ For there are certain men crept 
in,’ that is, into the Christian Churches, ‘ unawares, who were 
before of old ordained (or described) to this condemnation; un- 
godly men, turning the grace of our God into lasciviousness, and. 
denying the only Lord God, and (or even) our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 
Of these persons he says, (verse 12,) ‘’These are spots in your 
feasts of charity, when they feast with you,’ &c. These bad men, 
therefore, were members of the visible Church, for none but such 
as were members would have been suffered to be present, and par- 
take with the members of the Church in their religious feasts. But, 
not to dwell on these examples, let us turn our attention to the 
seven Churches of A’sia, as described by the great Head of the 
Church Himself. In Rev. i, 19, 20, John is commanded to ‘write 
—the mystery,’ or allegorical representation, ‘of the seven stars, 
which (says “the first and the last, that liveth, and was dead,” &e,) 
thou sawest in my right hand, and the seven golden candlesticks. 
The seven stars are the angels of the seven Churches ; and the 
seven candlesticks, which thou sawest, are the seven Churches.’ 
In chap. ii, 1, the great Head of the Church represents Himself 
as holding the seven stars or angels of the Churches in His own 
right hand; a proof that He acknowledged them to be His minis- 
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ters. And He also represents Himself as walking in the midst of 
these Churches; which also is proof that He acknowledged them 
to belong to Himself. But were all the members of these Churches 
born of God, true believers, and determined, in dependence on the 
grace of God, to live lives of obedience to all the commandments of 
Christ? What, those who were said to be fallen? who were called 
upon to repent, and do their first works, with the threatening of 
hrist that he- would destroy them unless they repented? (see 
chap. ii, 5.) Or were those members of the Church of Pergamos, 
who held to the corrupt doctrines of the Nicolaitanes, and were 
guilty of practices similar to those of the Israelites who were 
debauched by the Moabitish women, the dear children of God, 
spiritually born of God, true believers, and obedient to the com- 
mandments of Christ? What, the very persons who held to certain 
principles, and were guilty of practices, which Christ declares, ‘I 
hate ? (see ver. 14, 15.) _Was that woman Jezebel, the false 
prophetess, and her adherents who committed adultery, and were 
threatened with death for their crimes, by the immediate judgment 
of God, all this time the dear children of God? (see ver. 20-23.) 
Again, were the greater part of the members of the Church of 
Sardis true spiritual Christians? Christ said of them that they had 
a name, that they lived and were dead ; He exhorts them to repent, 
and threatens them with sudden destruction if they continued 
impenitent, while at the same time, He makes honorable mention 
of the piety of a few. (See chap. iii, 1-4.) And what shall we say 
concerning the Church of Laodicea, in which there does not appear 
to have been any honorable exception? They deceived themselves 
with a false confidence, accounting themselves to be spiritually 
rich ; while they were poor, and miserable, and blind, and naked: 
that is, entirely devoid of true evangelical righteousness, and 
grossly ignorant of evangelical truth. But still Christ loved them, 
counselled and reproved them, and made the greatest promise to 
them; on condition of their overcoming their evil nature and their 
spiritual enemies, that was made to any of these Churches. But 
he threatens them also, ‘I will spue thee out of my mouth,’ that is, 
I will separate thee from myself. A proof that they were still a 
Church of Christ, but that they would not long continue to be 
such without a general and speedy repentance and reformation. 
Now from these Scripture authorities I am compelled to 
believe that the nature and constitution of the visible Church of 
God is a very different thing from what it is represented to be by 
the Rev. Joseph Samuel C. F. Frey, in the description which he 
has given of it, in his book on ‘ Christian Baptism.’ There is one 
additional item in Mr. Frey’s description of the nature and con- 
stitution of the visible Church, which may receive a passing notice, 
viz. In speaking of the application of the Greek word ecclesia in 
the Scriptures, he says, it is used ‘for a congregation, i. e., a num- 
ber of persons meeting — for the purpose of worshipping 
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God, similar to our congregations. Now, by the phrase ‘ our con- 
gregations,’ I understand Mr. Frey to mean Anti-pedobaptist con- 
gregations ; and in this sense I deny that one of the assemblies 
noticed. in the passages which have been adduced in this diseus- 
sion, was similar to their congregations. © Anti-pedobaptist con- 
gregations are not only composed of persons of different charac- 
ters, but also of some who are and others who are not in visible 
covenant relation to God. Every body knows that all those who 
make a-part of an Anti-pedobaptist congregation, and have been 
educated among them, except their Church members, are unbap- 
tized, and therefore without the pale of the visible covenant of 
Christ : whereas, all the persons composing the assemblies spoken 
of in the passages which I have quoted in the preceding discussion, 
both from the Old and the New Testaments, were persons in 
visible covenant with God. There is, therefore, a very great dis- 
similarity between these assemblies, mentioned in these scriptures, 
and Anti-pedobaptist congregations ; inasmuch as the former were 
all members of the visible Church of God, while many of the latter 
are not. Mr. F.’s qualifying expressions, viz. ‘composed of good 
and bad,’ therefore, will add nothing to his cause, seeing that we 
have abundant proof in the Scriptures in support of a different 
view of the nature and constitution of the visible Church of God 
from that which he has given us. 

Thus, if I am not under a mistake, it is made sufficiently evident 
that the definition of a visible Church of God with which we set 
out in this inquiry is agreeable to the tenor of the Holy Scriptures, 
both of the Old and New Testaments ; and that Mr. Frey’s de- 
scription of the nature and constitution of the visible Church is 
inconsistent with the word of God; and that his assertion, that 
there was no visible Church of God in existence under any of the 
Old Testament dispensations is entirely groundless. That the 
evangelical covenant is the same as the Abrahamic covenant, and 
that the Abrahamic Church is the same with the Christian Church, 
only under a different dispensation, I have proved elsewhere, [see 
Sermon on Christian Baptism,] and therefore I shall here close 
my present remarks on this subject. . 








PROGRESS OF THE INDIAN CHOLERA.* 


Tuat God governs the world is admitted by all believers in 
Divine revelation. That He governs it by a particular providence 


* Cholera, comes from the Greek yody, which signifies bile, because it is attend- 
ed with vomiting and purging of bile—hence called also Diarrhea cholerica, The 
present disease, as is well known, is generally preceded by a moderate diarrhea, 
called its premonitory symptoms, and if seasonably attended to, the more severe 
stage of the cholera may generally be avoided. In order to distinguish the peculiar 
character of the present disease, some of our physicians have called it Cholera As- 
physxia—the latter word signifying without a pulse—because in a collapsed state the 
patient has no perceptible pulse. 
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is attested throughout the Holy Scriptures. We are aware, in- 
deed, that while some professed believers in Divine revelation 
allow that God governs the world by ‘general laws,’ they affect to 
deny that He governs it by a particular providence. But we con- 
fess ourselves unable to separate the one from the other. Is not 
every general made up of particulars? As much so as every 
genus is composed of its appropriate species? If therefore God 
governs the world at all, He must govern it by a special, particular, - 
superintending providence, extending to all causes and events, 
both in the physical and moral world. 

To say that when He created the universe He stamped upon 
every part of it those laws which, left to themselves, will uniformly 
produce their appropriate results, and that in this manner only He 
governs the world He has made, is but a disguised form of infi- 
delity, as it goes to exclude the ever-acting agency of God from 
upholding, controlling, and finally directing all things to an ulti- 
mate end; and seems to have been resorted to by some as an 
apology for those actions and events which they think unworthy 
of God, or as a cover to screen themselves from the charge of 
open infidelity. 

As to the actions of intelligent minds, and all those events which 
result from them, though performed and brought about by volun- 
tary agents, they are nevertheless under the control of an all-wise 
and all-powerful agency, which restrains, checks, and controls 
them, according to its own infinite wisdom. Moral evil flows from 
the voluntary choice of free agents, who wilfully and unnecessarily 
abuse their freedom ; but even in this case the God of the universe 
claims and exercises the right of superintending, checking, and 
controlling this free agency, as well as punishing it for its abuse of 
its privileges. 

If there be any truth in these remarks, it must be admitted that 
physical evils are under the direction and control of God; and 
that whatever justice there may be in ascribing them to natural 
causes, it should be remembered that these natural causes are 
under the direction of the great first Cause of all things ; and that 
He sends ' those evils upon mankind as a punishment for their sins, 
or at least as a merciful correction of them. It was, we think, 
this view of the subject which led the prophet to say, ‘Is there 
evil in the city, and the Lord hath not done’ it P And the Divine 
hand is also recognized by another of the inspired prophets, when 
it is said that God ‘ caused it to rain in one city, and not in ancther’ 
—intimating that He directeth even the rain where and when to 
fall or not to fall, according to His own good pleasure. 

In the present afflictive dispensation of Divine Providence with 
which our country is visited, we ought to see and acknowledge 
the Divine hand. This, indeed, seems to be the design of God in 
all such visitations. When God sent Moses to Pharaoh to demand 
a deliverance of the Israelites from their hard bondage, that haughty 
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monarch replied, ‘Who is the Lord? I know not the Lord’—and 
so he refused to let the people go. But Jehovah pressed the im- 
pious king with a repetition of sore plagues until he was compelled 
to acknowledge the strength of God’s hand; and’ under this con- 
viction of His supreme dominion over the elements of nature, the 
king reluctantly consented to let the people go. So also witha 
view to humble the proud king of Babylon, who arrogated to him- 
self the glory with which he was surrounded, God told him that he 
should ‘be driven from among men, until seven times should pass 
over him, and until he should know that the most high God ruled 
in the armies of heaven and commanded among the inhabitants of 
the earth.” And when this salutary effect was produced Nebu- 
chadnezzar was restored to his reason and to his kingdom. God 
will have Himself known and acknowledged by the children of men, 
that all the nations may fear and reverence Him ; and if they will 
not do it voluntarily under His merciful visitations, it must be 
extorted from them by the pressure of His judgments ; for to Him 
every knee must bow, and every tongue confess, of things in heaven, of 
things upon the earth, and of things under the earth; that the glory 
which belongs to Him as the sovereign of the universe may be 
ascribed to Him, and to none other. 

The present calamity, with which we are so severely afflicted, 
seems to be strikingly described by the psalmist, in Psalm xci, 
verse 6; ‘The pestilence that walketh in darkness--the destruc- 
tion that wasteth at noon-day.’ Of all the diseases with which 
mankind have been or are afflicted, the causes of the cholera seem 
the most completely to elude the research of scientific and profes- 
sional men. That there are sundry causes which produce it, and 
excite it into action, none is disposed to question ; but we believe, 
that although it is now about fifteen years since the cholera com- 
menced its ravages in India; and although it has been critically 
watched and scrutinized during its progress in Asia, Europe, and 
America for that length of time, by men of the profoundest skill in 
the profession of medicine ; no one has been able to detect its latent 
causes, or to assign an adequate reason in the nature of things for 
its existence under the peculiar character it assumes. Whether it 
_ springs from the earth, or exists in the atmosphere, or is generated 
from filth accumulated by the carelessness of men, who has yet 
satisfactorily decided? The history of its progress thus far proves 
that it attacks men in all climates, in all seasons of the year, in the 
most healthy as well as the most sickly places; and although 
generally in its first approaches it seizes on the intemperate, the 
dissolute, and the filthy, yet even some of those of the most tem- 
perate and regular habits have fallen victims to its virulence. And 
quarantine laws are as useless to defend a city from its approaches 
as cobwebs would be to repel an invading army. It walketh in 
darkness—it eludes alike the vigilance of the industrious and care- 
ful; and the investigations of the most scientific and experienced 
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practitioners—they search in vain for an adequate cause. It wasteth 
at noon-day—though generally seized with it in the night, yet under 
the scorching rays of the mid-day sun the laborer and the traveller 
are peculiarly exposed to inhale its poison, or otherwise become 
infected with its noxious effluvium. 

Such indeed is the character of the disease, and so secretly do 
its causes operate, that no one feels himself secure from its attack, 
however much he may guard himself by the manner of his living 
against its insidious influence. Nor is it of any use to attempt to 
flee from one city to another, or from the city to the country. 
Numbers in doing this have fallen under its corroding influence. 
In times of yellow fever our citizens could flee from an infected 
district and feel themselves secure. Not so in times of the cholera. 
Nearly all places are alike exposed, both on the land and on the 
water, in the cities and in the country villages, in the mansions of 
the rich, the cottages of the poor, in the prisons of the criminals, 
the almshouses of the poor, and the hospitals of the sick—all places 
have heard the voice of wailing on account of the deathly approach 
of this insidious and inexorable devourer of human life. 

We are compelled, therefore, whether we are willing or not, to 
say, It is the voice of God! It is the messenger of His justice, to 
punish a guilty world for its sins. We must, therefore, acknow- 
ledge and adore the hand of God in this awful visitation of one 
of His sore judgments, 

The following historical account of the progress of the cholera, 
we have thought, would be acceptable to our readers s— 

“The city li ing ; 
The Boag tage oe it, 
May dawn on it weeping ; 
Suddenly, slowly, 
The black plague flew o’er it— 
Thousands lie lowly ; 
Tens of thousands shall perish— 


The living shall fly from 
The sick they should cherish.” Brron. 


‘Poets are not the only persons who have personified the plague. 
In early youth, before the professional mantle had descended upon us, 
we beheld in the union of the portentous letters P. L. A. G. U. E. 
the verbal representative of some shapeless monster endowed with 
homoniverous propensities. To strip the Typhon of the unearthly 
exterior, to reduce it to tame reality, was the necessary result of later 
experience. Touching this subject, we shall make a few remarks 
for the benefit of general readers ; also, to clear their vision for the 
more facile impression of facts, the mysteries of a medical nomencla- 
ture shall be, as far as possible, omitted. | 

The family of diseases commonly called plagues or pestilences, are 
neither more nor less than a variety of fevers, with or without erup- 
tions on the skin, which have from time to time, by spreading epide- 
mically, thinned the ranks of mankind. These fevers appear under 
different types, or degrees of immediate severity. The inflammatory 
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type is indicated by a strong pulse and highly excited system ; the 
typhoid by a weak pulse and great debility. There is an interme- 
diate type, partaking of both these extremes. They have received 
different names often educed from some peculiarity in the symptoms 
of each particular disease, but occasionally suggested by the caprice 
or the peculiar views of the author who may have descanted upon 
them. 

Europe, though less favorable than the other quarters of the globe 
to the generating of the elements of contagion in the first instance, or 
to the eduction of an epidemic state of the atmosphere, has been fre- 
quently visited by pestilential diseases. ' 

In 1348, during the reign of Edward III., a plague called the 
‘‘ Black Death,” raged in England. It had originated in China, and 
travelling westward, it committed great havoc throughout Asia, and 
the whole of Europe. In addition to violent fever, the disease was 
at first remarkable for a strong disposition to destroy the lungs. After 
a time, it assumed the common aspect of the Egyptian plague, which, 
to a low debilitating fever, adds swellings in the groins and armpits, 
leading, when favorably disposed, to suppuration. In London 50,000 
persons died of this disease. In Florence the mortality amounted to 
60,000. 

In 1486 our island was traversed by another species of pestilence, 
the Sweating Sickness. Believing it to be of English growth, and 
not of foreign introduction, authors gave it the name of Sidor Angli- 
cus. With occasional intermissions, the malady remained with us 
forty years, In 1525 it extended to the continent, and passed, in five 
years, over nearly all Europe. The more prominent features were a 
low or typhus fever, and profuse perspiration which continued to the 
- of the disease. It was unaccompanied by swellings, or spots on 
the skin. 

In 1665 began the “ Plague of London,” the last instance in which 
England was subject to epidemic pestilence in the Egyptian form. 
In the autumn of that year its violence was greatest, 8,000 persons 
having died in one week within the bills of mortality. 

The origin of some plagues is so ancient, or their history is so 
obscure, that we are totally in the dark with respect to their earlier 
career. Of this class is the small-pox, supposed to have sprung up 
in Eastern Asia, and which has since ravaged almost every region on 
earth. Many pestilences, moreover, that formerly triumphed in deso- 
lation, have ceased to terrify mankind, leaving nothing, save meagre 
description, to supply their places; others again are comparatively 
modern productions, as the syphilitic virus and yellow fever, showing 
that even diseases themselves are subject to a progressive cycle of 
maturation and decay. 

Indian or Spasmodic Cholera, which gives a name to, and forms the 
immediate object of this paper, is also a plague of modern origin. 
This disease is in its principal symptoms altogether unlike the Eng- 
lish Cholera, yet many persons, not acquainted with the nature of 
both species, have confounded them. In Hindostan, Spasmodic 
Cholera has probably always existed as a comparatively mild climate 
disease, affecting at certain seasons of the year a small number of 
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individuals in various parts of the country. This opinion is counte- 
nanced by Hindoo authority. But there is no evidence to show that 
it ever bore the epidemic character until the year 1817, unless we 
admit the statements of Mr. Scott, who considered the cases that 
occurred toward the close of the last century sufficiently numerous, 
and the sweep of country travelled by the malady sufficiently large, 
to warrant the conclusion. However this question may be disposed 
of, it is at least certain that the Indian Cholera was not entitled to be 
classed with pestilential scourges of the worst description, previous to 
the beginning of August, 18177, when it suddenly broke out with un- 
precedented malignity. 

Commencing among the inhabitants of Jessore, a town 100 miles 
N. E. of Calcutta, in less than a month it travelled along the course 
of the river to that city, having desolated the intervening villages. 
Before the expiration of August, the native population of Calcutta 
were attacked, and early in September the disease was also mani- 
fested among the Europeans. 

From January to May, 1818, the pestilence raged with extreme 
violence, extended its destructive influence across Bengal, from Silhet 
to Cuttack, and toward the interior, from the mouth of the Ganges to 
its confluence with the Jumna, a space including 450 square miles. 

Leaving Bengal, the disease retired for some time to the western 
bank of the Ganges and Jumna. In its most malignant form it 
appeared at Benares, where in two months 15,000 persons perished. 
At Allahabad forty or fifty died daily. ‘To other localities situated on 
either bank the disease soon spread, and the mortality was equally 
great. In the district of Gorrakpore, 30,000 were carried off in a 
month.. Then suffered in succession Lucknow, Cawnpore, Delhi, 
Agra, Muttra, Meerat, and Bareilly. 

Between the 6th and 7th of November, the epidemic had reached 
the grand army, which, on the approach of the Pindarree war, had 
been concentrated at Jubbulpore, Mundellah, and Sauger, under the 
command of the Marquis of Hastings. It consisted of 10,000 troops, 
and 80,000 followers. To the different divisions of this force the 
cholera proved more fatally effective than could the shot of an enemy 
in a well-contested field. In twelve days nearly 9,000 men had fallen 
to rise no more. At this time the thermometer ranged from 90° to 

100° Fahrenheit. The heat was moist and suffocating, and the 
atmosphere a dead calm. The progress of the cholera in the centre 
division of the army was as follows :—After creeping insidiously fora 
few days among the lower classes of the camp followers, it seemed 
instantaneously to gain fresh vigor, breaking out with irresistible force 
in every direction. Previous to the 14th, it had overspread the camp, 
sparing neither age nor sex in the indiscriminating violence of its 
attack. The old and the young, the European and the native, fight- 
ing men and camp followers, were alike selected, and all equally sank 
within its death grasp. From the 14th to the 20th, the mortality had 
become so extensive that the stoutest hearts were yielding to despair. 
The camp wore the aspect of a general hospital. The medical offi- 
cers, night and day at their posts, were no longer able to administer to 
the numerous sick, who continued to pour in from every quarter. At 
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this time the scene was strikingly contrasted to what it had been a few 
days before. The noise and bustle almost inseparable from the pre- 
sence of a multitude of human beings, had nearly subsided into still- 
ness. Nothing was to be seen in motion, save a solitary individual, 
here and there anxiously hurrying from one division of the camp to 
inquire after the fate of his companions. Nothing was to be heard but 
the groans of the dying, or the wailing for the dead. The natives, 
perceiving the only hope of safety in flight, now deserted in crowds. 
But their speed frequently deceived them. The fields and highways 
for miles round were covered with the bodies of many who had carried 
with them the seeds of the distemper. 

It was evident that such a state of things could not continue much 
longer. Unless an immediate check was given to the malady, it 
would soon depopulate the camp. In this emergency, it was fortu- 
nately determined by the commander-in-chief that change of locality 
should be tried as a last resource. The division accordingly moved 
in a south-easterly direction. Ina short period the Marquis of Hast- 
ings was enabled to transmit a despatch to the government, intimating 
that having marched fifty miles, he had at last fixed upon a dry and 
elevated soil, where the pestilence rapidly declined. 

The cholera now directed its course across the Deccan, advancing, 
in many instances, at the rate of fifteen or eighteen miles a day, and 
remaining at various posts during a period of from two to six weeks. 
In this way it reached Husseinabad, where the mortality was frightful 
for several days. It then followed the banks of the Nerbuddah to 
Tanah, and afterward traversed Aurungabad, Ahmedauggur, and 
Poonah. ‘Taking the direction of the coast, it arrived at Bombay, 
August, 1818, having crossed the Indian Peninsula in twelve months 
from the date of its appearance in Calcutta. 

We have thus been able to trace the footsteps of this destructive 
traveller through the country of its birth. Its measured rate of pro- 

ression, and the occasional halts which it made for definite periods in 
thickly inhabited towns, are worthy of remark, as the epidemic still 
retains these characteristics. Like a nascent river, its course has 
been at times direct or devious, uniform or temporarily interrupted ; 
appearing at various places, not at the same period, but in succession, 
either by the gradual advance of the main current, or of some of its 
distributive branches. 

While the interior of Hindostan was submitting to this, the pesti- 
lence had spread along the coast of Malabar, and Coromandel, reach- 
ing Madras the 8th of October. With its progress here, a new and 
alarming feature was developed. The possibility of transporting the 
contagion by sea was evinced in its transit from Coromandel to the 
island of Ceylon. In Candi, the capital, it broke out December 1818, 
with even greater violence than upon the continent. , 

By the 15th of September, 1819, Mauritius was included in the 
islands infected. The disease did not appear until after the arrival of 
the Topaz frigate from Ceylon, where the epidemic was then raging. 
The vessel, at the time of sailing, seemed healthy, but during the 
passage the cholera had appeared among the crew. In Port Louis 
fifty persons died daily. The malady, however, was chiefly confined 
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to the coast ; for though the deaths in the hospital of the town amounted 
to 94 cases out of 133, on the plantations the mortality was not higher 
than 10 or 15 per cent. 

In the adjacent island of Bourbon, the disease began early in De- 
cember, 1819. ‘The governor had adopted measures to interdict all 
communication with Mauritius, but notwithstanding this, two boats 
from the different islands held clandestine intercourse, and the con- 
tagion was imported. Of 258 persons seized with the distemper, 
178 died. 

During the last six months of 1819, the cholera, pursuing its route 
to the south and east, had also invaded the Indo-Chinese Peninsula. 
Siam received more than a proportional share of misfortune. In 
Bankok alone 40,000 individuals are said to have fallen victims. The 
contagion marched onward to Malacca and Singapore. By the end 
of April, it was announced on the northern coast of Java. During 
May it extended with violence in the interior of the island. 

Cochin-China and Tonquin were invaded in 1820. In December 
of the same year it entered China, beginning its ravages at Canton. 
Pekin admitted the enemy in 1821, and during that and the following 
year the mortality was so enormous, that coffins and other funeral 
requisites were necessarily furnished at the expense of the public trea- 
sury, for the interment of the poorer classes. Numbers of people en- 
gaged in the pursuits of business or pleasure, riding or walking, were 
seen to fall in the streets, exhausted by the sudden impression of the 
disease, which carried them in a few hours afterward to eternity. 

We shall now return to Bombay, and describe the course which the 
epidemic took to the north and west in its approaches from that island 
toward the confines of Europe ; and the route by which at last it was 
enabled to traverse the Russian empire, threatening in the present day 
the neighboring European states. 

In July, 1821, through the intercourse maintained by ships trading 
between Bombay and Muscat, and Arabia, the contagion was exported 
to the latter. Here the disease destroyed 60,000 persons. Many 
expired ten minutes after the accession. _ The cholera now spread to 
different parts of the Persian Gulf, to Bahrein, Busheer, and Bassora. 
In Bassora, 18,000 individuals perished, of whom 14,000 died in a 
fortnight. 

From the Persian Gulf the cholera extended inland, in two direc- 
tions, folowing the line of commercial intercourse. On one hand, it 
ascended the Euphrates, traversing Mesopotamia, into Syria; and the 
Tigris, from Bassora to Bagdad. On the other, the disease was pro- 
pagated into Persia. In the city of Shiraz, the population of which is 
40,000, there died 16,000 in the first few days. Among the victims 
was the East India Company’s resident, Claudius James Rich, Esq. 
He had retired to rest but slightly indisposed. In the morning he was 
found dead in his bed. 

Extending through Persia, the contagion visited several districts in 
the north and south of the kingdom. Ispahan escaped in consequence 
of the caravans from Shiraz being prohibited from entering the city. 
The route that was substituted lay through Yezd. This town paid 
dearly for the vicarious visitation, as 7,000 persons were afterward 
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swept away by the cholera. During the succeeding winter, the con- 
tagion became dormant both in Persia and Syria. 

In the spring of 1822 the Syrian and Persian streams of contagion 
had their frozen energies restored to activity. They quickly spread 
in their primitive vigor. Mosul, Beri, Aentab, and Aleppo, were in- 
fected. In Persia, during September, the disease spread to the north- 
ward of Teheran, throughout all Kurdistan and Tauris. 

In the spring and autumn of 1823, Diarbekir and Antioch were 
attacked, and the disease ravaged many of the towns along the Asiatic 
side of the “Mediterranean. It also extended in an opposite course, 
attaining, in the month of August, Baku, upon the border of the Cas- 
pian Sea. At length, in September, it reached the Russian city of 
Astracan, at the mouth of the Volga. It first broke out in the marine 
hospital. From the 22d of September, to the 9th of October, there 
died 144 patients, nearly two thirds of all who had been attacked. 
Rigorous measures were enforced by the authorities for checking the 
contagion, but it continued to manifest itself until the severity of win- 
ter had set in. During the ensuing summer it did not return. The 
winter of this year was also destructive of the Syrian branch before it 
could reach Egypt. Sanatory precautions, however, in expectation of 
its arrival, had been prescribed by the viceroy. 

Although Europe was relieved from the impending danger, by the 
complete destruction or exhaustion of those parts of the contagious 
currents which had penetrated to Astracan, and to the borders of 
Egypt, yet the cholera continued to reappear, every summer, in many 
of the countries previously infected, showing that the cold of winter 
had, in general, power to check its morbid influence upon the human 
body, but not to destroy the miasm altogether. 

In 1822, it reappeared at Java, and carried off 100,000 people. 
After visiting Ternat, Celebes, and Banda, in 1823, it first reached 
Amboyna. The inhabitants had no recollection of the disease ever 
having been in the Spice Islands before. Afterward it committed 
great havoc in‘Timor. For several years the cholera pursued its de- 
structive course through China. After desolating several cities in 
Mongolia, it had reached the frontiers of Siberia at the end of the year 
1826. In February, 1827, the disease fortunately received a check 
during the prevalence of a strong north wind. 

After the first invasion, Persia had several returns cf cholera. In 
October, 1829, a very serious inroad commenced in Teheran, the 
royal residence. But the occurrence of winter stopped its progress 
for the time. The contagion, however, was again resuscitated toward 
the middle of June, 1830, in the provinces of Mazanderan and Shirvan, 
upon the southern shore of the CaspianSea. From the latter it passed 
through the town of Tauris, and destroyed 5,000 of its inhabitants. 
Crossing the Russian frontier, it rapidly advanced toward the interior. 
In two provinces 4,557 persons were seized with the malady, of whom 
more than a third died. ‘The 8th of August it entered Tiflis. The 
population was soon diminished from 30,000 to 8,000, by deaths, and 
migration to avoid the distemper. To avert the spreading mortality, 
the inhabitants had recourse to religious ceremonies and processions, 
which by collecting crowds only served to extend the disease. 
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In the mean time, by the first of July the malady had reached 
Astracan. Ten days afterward, 1829 individuals had been seized, of 
whom more than a third died, including the civil governor, and nearly 
all the officers of police. , 

This was the second time the devoted city of Astracan had been 
visited by the contagion. It was decreed, however, that the present 
attack should not yield so readily as the former had done seven years 
before. The resistless progress which the malady has since made 
from this locality, over a vast portion of Russia, has served to fix the 
attention of professional men in every part of Europe, and to excite 
rational alarm in the minds of the enlightened members of the general 
community, 

The contagion, in penetrating to the heart of the Russian empire, 
from Astracan, pursued the course of the Volga, which spreads its 
navigable waters over the most populous provinces. Considerable 
havoc was made among the Cossacks of the Don. The capitals of 
the several districts between that and Moscow were ravaged in suc- 
cession. In this city the appearance of the destroyer was announced 
the 28th of September, 1830, having travelled from Astracan, a dis- 
tance of 900 miles in less than three months. 

In Moscow, energetic measures were instantly instituted by the 
government to afford every assistance to the sick, and to oppose the 
progress of the malady. The city was divided into 47 departments, 
completely insulated one from the other by barriers and guards. Re- 
strictions and precautions, heretofore found serviceable in neutralizing 
or excluding the contagion of Egyptian plague, were rigidly enforced 
upon all ranks of the people. The 11th of October, twelve days after 
the invasion, 216 cases of cholera had occurred, and of these 76 were 
fatal. The mortality, however, exceeded even the preceding propor- 
tion with the extension of the disease. By the 10th of November, 
5,507 cases were returned, and the deaths amounted to 2,908, or more 
than a half.’ 


The above account of the progress of this dreadful disease is 
taken from the Englishman’s Magazine. It will be perceived that 
it ends with the account of its ravages in Russia. Since that period 
it has spread in various parts of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
in some parts of Germany and France, falling most heavily on 
Paris, and has finally reached our continent ; and when and where 
its ravages may terminate He who alone commands the elements 
and controls diseases can tell. 

Under the date of July 17, it is stated in a London paper that 
there had been reported to the central board in London 18,555 
cases of the spasmodic cholera, and 6,946 deaths ; of which 2,185 
cases and 577 deaths had occurred in Liverpool. In different 
parts of Ireland it had raged to an alarming extent, so much so 
that no less than 3,369, at the latest dates we have seen, had fallen 
victims to its ravages. In Paris it is said that about 15,000 have 
died of this disease ; and although it declined for a season, it has 
returned with much malignity. A letter from Vienna estimates 
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the number of deaths by cholera in the Austrian dominions at 
400,000, viz. 220,000 in Hungary, 100,000 in Galicia, 80,000 in 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Austria. 

In the July number of the North American Review is an inte- 
resting article on the cholera, in which the writer strenuously con- 
tends that it is not a contagious disease, though it is unquestionably 
infectious. The term contagious—from contingo—though originally 
applied to those diseases only which were communicated by con- 
tact with the sick, is now understood, we believe, to include all 
diseases which can be communicated from the sick to the well 
without coming in immediate contact ; but the term infectious— 
from inficio—is employed to denote those diseases which originate 
in certain seasons and climates from noxious exhalations, pro- 
ducing less or more of a poisonous atmosphere.. Though we are 
no physicians, we are inclined to think from what we have heard 
and read. from professional men, as well as from personal observa- 
tion—for we have been brought into contact with the cholera 
patient—that it is not, in the strict sense of that. word, contagious, 
though we think that the atmosphere in which the sick, dying, and 
dead, are long confined, must be in a high degree charged with 
the infectious effluvium. In one instance the reports of the cases 
in New-York state that a person was found dead of the cholera, 
who was examined by about twenty persons, nine of whom con- 
tracted the disease and died shortly after. And yet the physicians 
and nurses who have been in constant attendance upon the sick in 
private houses and our hospitals, have not taken the disease at all, 
or at least in but few instances. These facts seem to afford con- 
clusive evidence that it is not contagious. 

Though some of regular habits have been affected with this 
frightful disease, yet facts prove that its most destructive ravages 
have been confined to the dissolute, the intemperate, and the filthy 
part of the community ; and in most instances, even among the 
temperate, those cases which have proved fatal may be traced to 
some act of imprudence, either in eating or drinking, or in neglect- 
ing a timely attention to the premonitory symptoms. This speaks 
volumes in favor of temperate living. 

We alluded to the article in the North American Review for 
the purpose of giving our readers an extract in which the author 
concludes his remarks in favor of his anti-contagious theory. After 
controverting, with great ability, an article which appeared in the 
Edinburgh Quarterly in favor of the contagiousness of the disease, 
the writer states the following reasons for believing that it is not 
contagious :— 

‘1. The sudden disappearance of the disease in places which it has 
attacked, when a very small part of the population has been affected, 
and at a moment when great numbers are sick, and when free inter- 
course has been allowed with them, are facts hardly compatible with 
the doctrine of contagion. Two examples will be enough to illustrate 
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this. In Moscow, with a population of between 200 and 300,000, 
only 8,000 were attacked, and in St. Petersburgh, containing more 
than 300,000 inhabitants, something less than 8,000 had the disease, 
and it suddenly ceased at a time when a large number were sick. 

2. In almost all places from which we have a right to expect authen- 
tic accounts in Europe, we find that the cholera has been preceded by 
a great tendency to derangement of the stomach and bowels among 
the population generally, showing that there is, what Sydenham called 
an epidemic constitution of the air. This was noticed in many places 
in Russia, Germany, and Great Britain. We refer for information on 
this subject to the very excellent letter of Dr. Brown, of Sunderland, 
from which we have already quoted. 

3. During the prevalence of the cholera in a place, the brute animals 
have frequently been sick, and many of them have died. ‘This is 
spoken of by Jameson, in the Bengal report, as having been the case 
in the East Indies, and it has also been noticed in Russia, Germany, 
and Great Britain. 

4. The exemption from the disease of places in the neighborhood 
of those affected by it, and between which constant and unrestrained 
intercourse has been kept up, is another consideration of some im- 
portance in favor of non-contagion. The following extract of a letter 
from the British Consul at Cronstadt, furnishes a strong example of 
this kind :— 

‘The small village of Tolbuhin, containing a population of about 
one hundred and fifty mhabitants, and in daily communication with 
this place, as it supplies the town with milk and vegetables, has escaped 
the visitation entirely, and not one being to this day has fallen a sacri- 
fice to the complaint, or had an attack ; therefore, to them it has been 
neither epidemical nor infectious, though their manner of life is not in 
any way different from that of the inhabitants of this place.” 

5. In numerous instances, persons have gone out of infected places 
and become sick with the disease at a distance, without communieating 
it to any one else. In the twelfth volume of the London Medico- 
Chirurgical Transactions, may be found a letter from Mr. Cormick, an 
English surgeon, dated Tabriz, in Persia, October 1822, mentioning 
that the prince of Persia left the city as the disease began to abate, 
yet from four to six of those who went with him were attacked daily 
for several days with cholera, “although nt a single person of the 
villages through which they passed, or where they slept, took the 
disease.” 

In the report of Dr. Albers to the Prussian government, from which 
we have before quoted, it is stated that ‘during the epidemic, it is 
certain that about forty thousand inhabitants quitted Moscow, of whom 
a large number never performed quarantine. Notwithstanding this 
fact, no case is on record of the cholera having been transferred from 
Moscow to other places, and it is equally certain that in no situation 
appointed for quarantine has any case of cholera occurred. - 

6. Its appearance on board ships at anchor, when there is no cholera 
on the neighboring shores, is strong presumptive evidence against 
contagion. Mr. Nathaniel Grant, late surgeon in the East India 
Company’s service, relates a case of this kind in the London Medical 
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and Physical Journal, for October, 1831. It occurred on board the 
Sir David Grant, lying at anchor off Sauger Island, Bengal, in July, 
1822, at a time when “there was no cholera at Calcutta, nor any 
where in our neighborhood.” It proved fatal to several of the crew. 

7. The great degree of immunity from the disease enjoyed by the 
attendants on the sick, both in Asia and Europe, can hardly be ex- 
plained on the doctrine of contagion. Mr. Jameson, in the Bengal 
report, states, that ‘“‘from a medical list consisting of between two 
hundred and fifty and three hundred individuals, most of whom saw 
the disease largely, only three persons were attacked, and one death 
only occurred.” 

In the Madras report, it is stated, that out of one hundred and one 
attendants at the hospital, of the Royals, one only was attacked with 
the disease. 

At Bombay, all the attendants of the hospital escaped, though they 
were with the sick, by day and night. (Kennedy, page 57.) 

While the disease prevailed at Orenburg, two hundred and ninety- 
nine patients were admitted with it into the military hospital, and not 
one of the twenty-seven attendants took the disease. Some of the 
hospital servants were obliged to perform blood-lettings, apply leeches, 
poultices, and frictions, and administer baths, so that they were com- 
pelled to be constantly breathing the exhalations from the bodies and 
clothes of the sick, as well as to touch and handle them; and yet not 
one of them had the cholera. Even the washerwomen of the hospital 
escaped. The editors of the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal, who are believers in contagion, remark with great candor upon 
this statement, that “‘ the immunity enjoyed by the officers and servants 
of the military hospital of Orenburg, is surely sufficient to prove, that 
at this period of the epidemic, the disease could not propagate itself 
from the sick to the healthy.” 

The same immunity has been witnessed at other places, particularly 
at Moscow, as may be seen in Dr. Albers’s report. But it is needless 
to multiply instances -of this kind.’ 

The above article was written before the disease made its ap- 
pearance on our continent. As is generally known, it commenced 
in the city of Quebec on the 8th of June, and according to the 
reports of the board of health, on the 19th of August, it had car- 
ried to the tomb 2020. Soon after its destructive ravages com- 
menced in Montreal, and during its progress to the 20th of July, 
no less than 1600 had fallen victims to its virulence, and from that 
time to this it has continued its ravages with great malignity. 

From Montreal it has travelled up the river St. Lawrence, and 
the shores of Lakes Ontario and Erie, on the Canada side, until it 
arrived at Sandwich, opposite to Detroit, visiting in its frightful 
journey all the principal villages, such as Prescott, Kingston, York, 
Newark, &c, carrying off the inhabitants, and more especially the 
intemperate, to the silence of the grave, though the exact number 
of victims we have not been able to ascertain.* 


* According to a notice in the Christian Guardian for August 22, in the small 
town of York, 172 had died of cholera. 
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The following communication from the special medical council 
to the board of health for the city of New-York, will give perhaps 
as accurate a view of the commencement, symptoms, and nature 
of the cholera in this city, as can be obtained in so short a com- 
pass :— 


‘There is strong reason to believe, that a case of malignant 
cholera was observed as early as the 24th June, the subject of which 
was an old inhabitant of this city, a temperate man, living at the 
corner of Gold and Frankfort streets. About the end of the month 
four more cases occurred in the practice of the same physician who 
had visited the first, in a family residing in Cherry-street, three of 
whom died, being two children and their mother; the father, who' 
was first taken sick, recovered; all these were decent and cleanly 
people, and their habits temperate. ‘They were Irish emigrants, who 
had left Canada about the Ist of May, and had been five or six weeks 
in this city. The subjects of the next cases were also Irish emigrants, 
who had been five weeks in the city; they were intemperate people, 
and even said to have been at the funeral of the subjects of the first 
cases. They all died, as did also several who were at their funeral, and 
in a state of intoxication. Farther than this, we are not in possession 
of any facts, which have a bearing upon the question of the introduc- 
tion of the malady by importation, either by sea or land. Within 
three days from the occurrence of these cases, it appeared simultane- 
ously, in various parts of the city. At first, it chiefly attacked drunk- 
ards and prostitutes; the latter were also commonly intemperate, and 
the disease still continues to fall with most severity upon the same 
unfortunate class of people. 

It carried off laborers who worked under the hot sun, and drank 
ardent spirits or cold water to excess, or who had eaten full suppers. 
Attacks occurred most frequently in the night. It made no distinction 
of color, and did not spare women or children; but the latter being 
less exposed to its exciting causes, were less frequently affected. A 
great number of old and debilitated persons have been carried off. 
Some error in diet commonly preceded the attack. The members of 
the special medical council have been very careful to make the most 
extensive inquiries of the physicians under their direction, and gene- 
rally among their medical friends, concerning the premonitory symp- 
toms of the disease, and thus far the important fact is confirmed, that 
the invasion of cholera is, with very, few exceptions, preceded by 
some notice of its approach—unless it had been brought on by a gross 
violation of the rules of living, as dictated by prudence and laid down - 
by this council; intimation of its approach is most frequently given by 
uneasiness or looseness of the bowels. The results of our inquiries 
go likewise to prove, that in this stage the disease is very much under 
the control of medicine judiciously adapted to the particular. circum- 
stances of the case. 

A want of due attention to the premonitory symptoms, especially to 
a looseness in the bowels, is followed by aggravated cholera, and to 
frequently by death. ’ 
The certainty of great danger when this warning is neglected, and 
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the equally strong assurance of safety, when these symptoms have 
been removed by proper remedies, should induce every one to be 
watchful of the first appearance of diseases and prompt in meeting 
them. Yet we still continue to see the most extraordinary infatua- 
tion upon this subject. With some the calls of business, with others 
the indulgences of improper habits, and the carelessness incident to 
an irregular course of living, prevail over their better interests, divert 
their attention from the danger that awaits them, and continues to 
occasion nineteen-twentieths of all the deaths that occur; while others 
by indiscretion in diet or regimen, or unavoidable exposures, are led 
to the same unfortunate end. The disease, not only in the city of 
New-York, but in Harlem and Yorkville, has usually selected a num- 
ber of victims in the same house, (usually but not always a crowded or 
filthy one,) sometimes sweeping off a whole family. It next attacked 
other houses, not contiguous to the first, but in the same vicinage ; 
and while thus extending in one neighborhood, would suddenly appear 
in some remote part of the city, and follow the same course. Its 
now most prevalent in those parts of the city and island, where it has 
most recently commenced. 


QUESTIONS OF THE BOARD OF HEALTH, 


In relation to Malignant Cholera, with the answers of the Special 
Medical Council.—Published by order of the Board of Health. 
The Special Medical Council, to whom was referred the communi- 

cation of your honorable board, proposing certain queries, to which an 

answer was requested, beg leave to report the following answers :— 

Quest. 1. Whether the malignant cholera, as it now exists in the 
city of New-York, can be prevented by sanitary or quarantine regu- 
lations ? 

From the limited period during which we have had an opportunity 
of acquiring, from our own observation, a knowledge of the laws which 
govern the malignant cholera, we are reluctant to express an opinion 
upon this subject. But inasmuch as that duty is enjoined upon us, 
we beg leave to say, that many statements, apparently entitled to 
credit, have been made, which go to show that the disease is trans- 
missible from one place to another by persons affected with it. Until 
these facts can be thoroughly investigated, the council are unwilling 
to put forth an opinion which would be at variance with the great 
weight of medical authority on the subject; at the same time we feel 
bound to declare our conviction, that no quarantine regulations, 
hitherto employed or known to us, have been, or, we fear, are likely 
to be effectual in excluding the malignant cholera, from any populous 
town or village on this continent. 

Quest. 2. When it comes, what are the best means to mitigate its 
malignancy ? : 

On the part of the authorities, the strictest attention should be given 
to the removal of all the common causes of disease, all local sources 
of impure exhalations, such as privies; sinks, sewers, pools of water, 
should be cleansed; the dwellings of the poor should be thoroughly 
cleansed and whitewashed ; they should be prevented from congre- 
gating in large numbers ; and crowded houses should be emptied, and 
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the inhabitants placed in clean and airy situations; the sick should at 
once be removed to large and airy hospitals. 

On the part of private individuals, the mode of life should be strictly 
temperate, and no excess should be indulged in. 

The food should be nutritious, simple, and easy of digestion, and 
in sufficient quantities to preserve a healthful vigor; any article of 
diet that is known to be easily susceptible of fermentation, in the 
stomach or bowels, should be scrupulously avoided; so readily is the 
digestive process disturbed during the epidemic prevalence of malig- 
nant cholera, that with us, no fruits or any other than simply farina- 
cious vegetables can be eaten with safety. 

The destructive tendency of the disease may be farther mitigated, 
by the early discovery and judicious treatment of such symptoms as 
are known to precede it, and give warning of its approach. These 
vary in degree, but all evince more or less disorder in the digestive 
organs. The milder forms of these premonitory symptoms are merely 
an uneasiness or pain in the bowels, accompanied sometimes with 
slight cramps or dizziness; but a looseness of the bowels or diarrhea 
is by far more common, and an almost invariable precursor of the 
disease itself. It has been found with us, that this diarrhoea is. suc- 
cessfully treated by purgatives, and especially by calomel ; and that 
it cannot be neglected without imminent danger—if neglected, the 
cholera is its usual sequel. 

Quest. 3. When it comes, what are the best means to protect life 
against its attack? 

The disease is characterized by vomiting and purging of a fluid 
almost colorless and inodorous, together with cramps or spasms of the 
extremities—the strength of the patient is rapidly exhausted—a 
failure of the natural heat of the body, and of the circulation of the 
blood soon occurs, constituting the dangerous stage of collapse. A 
striking feature in the character of this disease is a complete suspen- 
sion of many of the secretions, especially of bile and urine. 

It is,in the first place important to allay the vomiting and spasms 
of the stomach. Ifthe subject be of a constitution not enfeebled by 
previous disease, or habitual intemperance, and the pulse is.in a con- 
dition to admit of it, general blood letting is found to mitigate the 
spasms, and render the system more susceptible to the action of the 
grand remedy, mercury. A large dose of calomel, alone or combined 
with two grains of opium, if the cramps be distressing, with the ap- 
plication of a large sinapism over the region of the stomach, relieves 
vomiting, and, especially after blood letting, sometimes arrests the 
disease. Effervescing draughts, small portions of ice chewed and 
swallowed, or minute doses of tincture of camphor, quiet the stomach. 
The dose of calomel should be repeated at intervals of one, two, or 
three hours, until the colorless evacuations assume a dark or bilious 
hue. In the interim, if the pulse become very feeble, or the extremi- 
ties cold, with a sunken aspect of the eye, frictions, with rubefacients, 
should be employed to allay the cramps, and means of preserving the 
heat.of the extremities should be employed ; for which purpose bags 
of hot sand answer the best purpose, dry heat being found preferable 
to its combination with moisture. If the skin be covered with copious 
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clammy perspiration, hot powdered chalk should be well rubbed over 
the body. Ifthe pulse become feeble, or the extremities cold, indi- 
cating the approach of the state of collapse, much benefit has been 
derived from rubbing the whole body, especially the extremities, with 
an ointment composed of two parts of strong mercurial ointment, with 
one of finely powdered camphor, and the same quantity of Cayenne 
pepper. 

The internal use of calomel is combined with this external medica- 
tion, and when the mouth becomes sore or the discharges bilious, from 
the operation of mercury, the patient is comparatively safe. Hot 
injections of brandy and water, in Jarge quantities and frequently 
repeated, are also important means of preventing the collapse. 

This active treatment frequently restores the circulation and the 
lost heat of the body, and reaction follows. Frequently, but most 
rarely under mercurial treatment, secondary fever succeeds. This 
is characterized by determinations of blood to some important organ, 
as the brain, the lungs, or the liver, and is successfully treated by 
bleeding, general or local, according to the indications of the case; by 
purgatives, and small doses of nauseating medicines. 

Quest. 4. What regulations, especially in warm climates, should be 
adopted in relation to the dead ? 

In general putrefaction occurs more slowly after death from this 
than from other diseases. There need therefore be no precipitation 
in the burial of the dead, and sufficient time may safely intervene to 
make the death unquestionable. The apartments of the dead should 
be purified by the extrication of chlorine gas, but more especially by 
thorough ventilation ; and the floors should be washed with ley. 

The corpse should be covered with a cloth wet with a solution of 
chloride of lime. 

Avex. H. Steruens, President,’ 


From the commencement of the disease in the city of New-York 
on July 4th to August 29th, it appears from the weekly reports of 
interments, that there have been buried 4520, 2841 of which were 
of the spasmodic cholera; and from the reports of the board of 
health, there were during the same period 5503 cases; but it is 
very manifest that not one half of the cases were ever reported. 
Great as this mortality is, it is light in comparison to what it has 
been in many other places, and particularly in the eastern 
countries, where it first made its appearance. Since its com- 
mencement in Asia, in the year 1817, it is stated that not less 
than two million have fallen under its ravages. Nor is it any way 
equally destructive as was the great plague which prevailed in 
London in 1665, when, out of a population of 600,000, it is stated 
that from the Ist of July to the 1st of December, no less than 
68,596 persons died. 

It commenced its work of death in the city of Philadelphia on 
the 27th of July, and on the 22d of August the total number of 
cases reported was 2060, and deaths 726, a much less proportion 
than in New-York. 
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In the city of Albany we believe it has been more severe, in 
proportion to the population of the place, than in any of our cities, 
the total number of deaths, August 29, being 399. It has indeed 
visited all the principal villages on the North river, from Lansing- 
burgh to Brooklyn ; and also along the line of the great western 
canal from Schenectady to Buffalo, and from thence along the 
lake to the states of Pennsylvania and Ohio. Baltimore in Mary- 
land, and Norfolk and Portsmouth in Virginia, and Washington in 
the District of Columbia, as well as numerous other places in 
different parts of the country, particularly in New-Jersey, have 
been announced in the public papers as suffering under this 
epidemic disease. 

From the facts which have been disclosed, it would seem as if 
the tremendous voice of Jehovah was giving sanction to the efforts 
of his servants to exterminate the evils of intemperance ; for it is 
beyond all doubt, that its ravages have been felt most severely by 
the intemperate and dissolute, though it must be admitted that many 
valuable lives also have been lost. 

This has been attested by numerous testimonies of the most 
unexceptionable character. Among its victims in this city, it is 
stated by those who have carefully examined the hospital cases, 
that more than four-fifths of those who have died were ascertained 
to have been habitually intemperate ; and even among those who 
have been reputed as having been regular in their habits, some, it 
has been found, were constant moderate drinkers. Similar testi- 
monies have been given respecting those who have died of this 
disease in other countries. 

The Journal of Commerce, a respectable daily paper published 
in the city of New-York, says, on information received from a 
gentleman from Europe, that at a temperance meeting held in 
Edinburgh, one of the principal physicians of that place stated, that 
he had been present at a post mortem examination of more than 
sixty persons who had died of cholera, and that in every instance 
the system was found to have been so much injured by intemper- 
ance, that the patients must have died at no distant period even if 
they had not been attacked by the cholera. The same gentleman 
states, that in some small villages in Scotland, the cholera had 
slain every person known to be a drunkard. That some of strictly 
temperate habits die also of the disease is no proof against the 
doctrine that intemperance creates a predisposition in the system 
for the cholera; for often in this world the righteous suffer with 
the wicked, and the former must die as well as the latter; and 
moreover, who is there among us, however temperate we may be, 
but have been sufficiently guilty of crime of some sort to expose 
us to the just displeasure of an avenging God! Let us not there- 
fore boast, but exert ourselves in every probable way to avert the 
calamity by reforming ourselves, and by endeavoring to correct 
the evil of intemperance in others. 
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What the mortality would have been had not so many of our 
citizens moved from the city, we cannot tell. It is estimated that 
not less than 100,000 left the city at different times, so that finally 
only about one half of them were left. What the effect will be on 
the temporal condition of the city we cannot even conjecture, only 
we are assured that it must be very calamitous. Business has 
been in a great measure suspended, the poor thrown out of em- 
ployment, and many of our worthy and enterprising merchants 
and mechanics must either entirely fail in business, or be very 
much crippled in their operations. O that we might be suitably 
affected under this calamitous visitation of Divine Providence ! 
Our city did indeed ‘sit solitary,’ and all faces seemed to gather 
paleness, every countenance betraying great anxiety of heart. 
Could we be as anxious about our sins, as careful to prepare to 
meet God, by a timely repentance and reformation, what wailings 
and heart rendings should we witness! But what rejoicings would 
succeed ! 

The following extracts of letters will show the state of feeling 
which was excited on the first approaches of this dreaded ca- 
lamity :— E 

‘I have paid weekly visits to my little family at while the 
cholera was raging a quarter of a mile from them, and have now 
brought them down again, doubtful what disposition to make of them 
for the future. The rest of my friends have all remained in the city ; 
and I assure you have abundant reason to rejoice in the loving kind- 
ness of God. I hope my future conduct may show, at least in some 
feeble degree, that the solemn scenes of the past weeks have not been 
lost upon me. The almost deserted streets, the desolation of the 
Exchange and Wall-street, the.dismay with which the few we saw 
passed from mouth to mouth the daily intelligence of the spreading 
scourge, the sight of.those who fled for the country, the suspension of 
mtercourse with most other parts of the country by the interruption of 
steambeat travelling, the scarcity of friends and acquaintance, the 
solemn premonitions which every one felt almost daily, to remind him 
that the mysterious influence was in operation upon his own system, 
the uncertainty of what a day might bring forth—all these circum- 
stances combined to produce impressions which I trust God will bless 
to all, and especially to Christians ! 

I have observed, or thought I observed, a peculiar calmness, confi- 
dence, and holy joy in the hearts of believers. While others were 
suffering under the consciousness of being destitute of God and hope 
in the world, their own superior privileges seemed to heighten in value 
in the contrast. One could not but reflect every morning and even- 
ing, «‘ Now is my salvation nearer than when I believed ;” for none 
could calculate with much confidence on seeing above twelve hours 
more of this life. To have a destructive pestilence irresistible in its 
later stages by human science and skill, perfectly manageable on its 
first approach, and in a great measure avoidable by prudence and an 
active exercise of faith in God—and pre-eminently by the physical in- 
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fluences of that faith which works by love, has something in it of a 
most improving nature. When they see and are told that courage is 
one of the best preservatives, and when they feel the courage which 
faith inspires, they realize more than ever its power and value, and 
find that “‘ godliness is profitable for the life that now is as well as for 
that which is to come.” ’ 

The following is from another letter on the same subject :-— 

‘The emotions of one who has believed himself to be a Christian 
are peculiar, when he finds that such a terrific enemy is approaching 
him. I had shuddered to hear that it had reached Europe, and gave 
up some very lingering hopes when it was proved to have actually 
found its way to England. “If it can be brought to Great Britain,’ 
it-had reasonably been foretold for weeks, it can certainly come to 
America. But there it did not rage with the same violence as among 
more degraded and ignorant nations; and when it reached Paris I 
found I was saying to myself, here it will be encountered by that 
medical skill which has been so much esteemed, not to say so justly 
boasted of. But it went through the ranks of the corrupt and the gay 
in that metropolis, like a reaper through one of the wheat fields of 
Normandy, or a whirlwind through a western forest, and cast con- 
tempt on every obstacle. It reached Canada, was stayed a little, then 
directed in a western course, and we hoped we might perhaps be safe. 
But rumors began to come, and we heard tales told of sudden sickness 
and death by persons who looked pale in the narration as if they had 
already become its subjects. I secretly sought for evidence to show 
that it might be another disease, or under a milder form; but there 
was nothing of the kind to be obtained. I heard of others who had 
fear enough to regard it with boldness, or perhaps almost to defy in 
the morning, who were in their graves hours before sunset. While 
some were accounting for its passage from place to place, and in the 
midst of recounting the means by which it had been transported, intel- 
ligence would be brought of its ravages in others, which had been 
considered safe, and the mouth of the narrator would spontaneously 
renounce its task in despair. 

‘¢Thou lookest upon the earth, and it trembleth ; Thou touchest 
the hills and they smoke!” If such passages of the Scripture had 
been spoken in thunder in our ears, I think our hearts could not have 
been more deeply convinced of their truth. But “ why aft thou cast 
down, O my soul,” and all the consolatory and encouraging texts that 
recurred to mind, or presented themselves in social or public worship, 
came as if whispered by angels ; and blessed, doubly blessed did those 
feel who had learnt how now to lean with confidence upon God! The 
agitation with which the general consternation sometimes fills. one, 
and the solemn awe, approaching to dread, which sometimes over- 
spread my heart, when proceeding between high ranges of buildings 
now deserted, closed, and silent, were sometimes thus delightfully 
tranquillized. Among the abodes of the dead, for such in a great 
degree do splendid habitations appear when desolated, I renewed my 
recollections of Pompeii and Herculaneum, whither I found my fancy 
frequently straying. ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth !”? this would 


sometimes strike my mind in such a way as to make me raise my eyes 
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to heaven, and wonder that I could have allowed so delightful an ex- 
clamation to be for a moment absent from my thoughts. I think that 
these, and many other passages of the holy book, should be selected, 
set to the sweetest music, and taught to every child, as a store for 
future meditation and consolation.’ 


Indeed it was hardly possible for the stoutest hearts to remain 
unappalled by fear when they saw their friends and fellow citizens 
cut down so suddenly by this irresistible scythe of the Almighty. 
Neither philosophy nor piety could wholly suppress that natural 
instinct of the heart, which prompts all living animals to recoil 
at the approach of death; though strong faith in God coupled 
with a constitutional firmness may disarm death of much of its 
terror, yet all quail down with less or more of fear when they re- 
flect that perhaps they may be the next victims. 

Some have thought that they have discovered a striking pecu- 
liarity in the appearance of the atmosphere, in the clouds, and the 
rays of the sun, during this visitation. The following article, 
which appears to have been written by a close observer of nature, 
and under the influence of a well disciplined mind, appeared in 
the Commercial Advertiser of this city, under date of July 24, 
when the disease was at its height :— 


‘Let me call the attention of observers in New-York to some natu- 
tal phenomena in the constitution of our atmosphere, and its effects 
upon living beings in general. It strikes me that their appearances 
are not only concomitant of the cholera in our city, but may give us 
an insight into the causes of it, and may serve as a data for specula- 
‘tion on its progress and duration. 

I hope that if I am alone until now in some of the observations I 
have made, that these few remarks will refresh the recollection of 
others on the same points. 

In the first place, the nature, properties, and color of the LicHT 
have been remarkable and unusual, ever since Whitsun Sabbath, June 
10th. On that day the light was rich and golden; it possessed the 
penetrating and refracting power in so great a degree, that it could not 
be excluded from the closest recesses. This, we know, is the cha- 
racter of our summer sunshine, and the light which attends it. Per- 
haps the third or the fourth day after the date mentioned, the light 
re-assumed, in a slight degree, the warm and elastic tone, but feebly, 
although the day was clear. Since then, it has constantly and per- 
ceptibly lost in color and vividness, and suffered a gradual fading so ~ 
that all distant objects appear more distant and less distinct. This 
effect upon the eye does not arrest the attention of every one perhaps, 
because the understanding being sure of the rate of distances among 
familiar objects, judges from the sense of habit. But this effect might 
have been perceived by any observer ; and this change in the medium 

of light still exists, giving a vagueness and dimness to the images re- 
flected upon the vision. 

In the same period of time I have observed a very permanent and 
persisting mist to the east, covering at least one quarter of the sky, 
and lying under the brightest sunshine like a thin white drift. 


J 
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The clouds which are floating over us, rarely and but transiently, 
assume the rounded and cumulate form. They do not imbibe that 
principle or element of heat and rarefaction which under our June and 
July suns used to display them in fantastic and capricious union and 
expansion, convolving apparently with attraction and repulsion,—an 
appearance so well described by Bryant, the poet of American sea- 
sons— 

When even the deep-blue heavens are glad— 
The clouds are at play in the azure space, 
And their shadows at play o’er the mazy vale, 


And here they stretch to the frolic chase, 
And there they roll on the easy gale. 


Now and for weeks past the air cannot brace them; the edges grow 
rugged and divergent, they are carried along by the wind and stratify 
in masses. 

There never was a season with fewer thunder storms; and there 
have been no summer evening electric flashes. What rains we have 
had, have come after a low rumbling of thunder, as if the skies were 
all one sponge of loosened vapor. 

The hue of the sky, which in summer is of deep blue, sometimes of 
the lapis-lazuli, sometimes of the slaty tint, has been latterly uniformly 
pale ; and from the east to the zenith, even when the sun is in meri- 
dian splendor, there is a silvery opacity, a pearly reflection, which is 
rather fit to be termed neutral tint than azure. 

Let the cause be what it will, whether it be the prevalence of steady 
strong winds at a great height in the air, or a prismatic deprivation to 
us of the yellow and red rays by vapors held sublimed at a great dis- 
tance above the earth, the change, nevertheless, in the appearance of 
the heavens, cannot be denied, and that the properties of the light have 
been thus deteriorated for the last six weeks. 

We may well presume that vegetable and animal life are both affected 
by so untimely and disastrous an alteration. But we have every reason 
to hope, from the variableness of our climate in a position exposed to 
the sea and land wind, that this meteoric influence is nearly spent, and 
will soon be counteracted. 

We have been wont to see the sunsets of New-York rivaling those 
of the tropics in gorgeousness, and enkindling the whole air with crim- 
son and gold. Who has seen such a sunset—since Whitsunday? A 
faintly rosy tinge is the utmost that has brightened the Occident. The 
sun has been “shorn of his beams,” and we have been living, as it 
were, in the first steps of the shadow of an eclipse. 

I cannot imagine a spectacle more solemnly sublime than the pre- 
sent aspect of this extensive and half-deserted city, seen in full day, 
and under the awe and solicitude of impending danger which fills the 
mind, and impresses the air of the remaining inhabitants. The vast 
lines of edifices, under the pallor of the crepuscular sunshine, appear- 
ing at once with all the clearness of day, and the amplitude and blend- 
ing of moonlight ; the skies and the air blanched in lustre, the streets 
whitened, and comparatively lonely, and the sentiment of vacuity and 
vastness increased not alone by the desertion of places of resort, but 
mainly by that dim, feeble, and imperfect radiance effused over the 
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earth, and which is, perhaps, the mysterious cause of the epidemic 
mortality which is walking unseen among us. We of the city are now, 
I think, like etiolated plants ; and deprived of our due stimulus of light, 
our organs waste and suffer, while those who are the least able to re- 
sist this decay of their vital powers, become the prey of such delete- 
rious agents, as would, under the regular and accustomed stimulus of 
light, have proved inert and innocuous. 

I should much like to learn whether the same peculiar absence of 
yellow in the sunshine has not already been noticed where the cholera 
has prevailed. I am disposed to believe that it has been observed ; 
and it certainly must be owing to this state of the light that the air has 
become such a conductor of electricity that this agent cannot be de- 
tained around us. What are the late discoveries concerning the purple 
of light and its affinity for magnetic currents? Is it not said that the 
violet ray is so highly conducting that. magnets have been made by 
applying it with the prism upon steel ? 

In the interim, before I find answers to these questions, I shall, if 
permitted, continue to observe the influence of this weather upon per- 
sons, animals, and insects. I have already had occasion to see that 
chronic disorders and weaknesses seem generally aggravated by it. 
Insects have not their usual animation. Animals have lost their usual 
fire and vivacity. Closer observers than I, must already have given 
attention to these considerations, and I shall be happy if i awake their 
interest sufficiently to lead them to communicate their observations for 
public satisfaction and advantage.’ 


We may remark that on the morning after the above appeared 
in print, about 4 o’clock, A. M., a very heavy storm of thunder and 
lightning, accompanied with a copious shower of rain, passed over 
our city. The lightning was unusually vivid, and the claps of 
thunder—one of which was almost simultaneous with the forked 
streaks of lightning—were strong and powerful. The following 
day was remarkably pleasant, the atmosphere appearing much 
more pure than heretofore. On that day the number of deaths 
diminished about one third, and there were about one half the 
number of new cases ; and they have been gradually diminishing 
from that time to the present, so that on the first of September the 
board of health ceased to make any more daily reports. 

It is difficult at all times, and more especially in times of any 
particular calamity, for any one to say positively what the special 
design of almighty God is in causing it to come upon us; we can 
only say, in general terms, this ‘strange work’ is mtended as a 
scourge upon mankind to punish them for their sins, or as a dis- 
ciplinary visitation to correct them for their faults, to remind them 
of their dependence, that they may acknowledge His hand, and 
reform their lives. But though He thus ‘draweth back the face 
of His throne and spreadeth a cloud upon it,’ so dense indeed that 
the eye of reason cannot pierce through it, yet we think we can 
perceive some benefits which have resulted, and many more which 
may result from this severe visitation. 
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In the first place, those who have witnessed its desolating ra- 
vages among the intemperate will be more and more confirmed in 
their habits of regular living—moderate drinkers will reform and 
wholly abstain from the use of ardent spiritt—and perhaps some 
confirmed drunkards may be rescued from the fell destroyer of 
human life—while luxurious living of all sorts will be set down 
among the sure precursors of premature death. Those who have. 
calmly witnessed the progress of the cholera, unless they are madly 
determined to resist the evidence of their own senses, must allow 
that this effect ought, at least, to be produced. But if, after such 
a demonstration of the folly and madness of intemperate indulg- 
ence, these delinquents are determined to close their eyes and shut 
their ears and to harden their hearts against such loud admoni- 
tions of. Divine Providence, we must then prepare for more awful 
signals of God’s indignation against such an abuse of His mercies, 
and suffer the consequence when it may be too late to remedy the 
evil by repentance. 

In the second place, it has tended to excite a spirit of benevo- 
lence toward the suffering poor. In consequence of the dread 
excited abroad in the country, intercourse with the city has been 
very much interrupted ; nearly one half of the citizens, and those 
of the most wealthy class, removed ; business of course became 
stagnated ; industrious mechanics and others were thrown out of 
employment, and many thriving merchants found themselves almost 
entirely deprived of customers; while many children were left 
fatherless and motherless. This melancholy state of things could 
not be viewed by those who had something to spare with cold in- 
difference. With that liberality by which the citizens of New- 
York have ever been distinguished they have, in this season of 
suffering, exerted themselves to furnish a home for the lonely 
orphan, food and clothing and a shelter for the poor, and have 
administered to the sick and dying. These acts of charity have 
been as seasonable as they are Christian-like and praiseworthy. 

In the third place, the skill and activity of our physicians have 
been called into exercise in a way which demonstrated the im- 
portance of their profession. While a very few of them fled from 
the approach of this enemy of human life, the most of the physi- 
cians stood to their post, were actively employed at all hours of 
the day and night in visiting the chambers and beds of the sick, 
making no distinction between the poor and the rich, and mani- 
festing no more fear of the cholera than if it had been a common 
fever. Those who have thus braved the danger, and endured the 
hardships of this season of calamity, have acquired for themselves 
much credit, and well deserve the confidence and support of the 
community ; while those who fled will doubtless suffer the punish- 
ment of their timidity. Perhaps the value of the medical practi- 
tioner was never more highly estimated than at the present time, 
as the life of the cholera patient very much depended upon pro- 
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give him bread to eat ; and if he be thirsty give him water to drink: 
for thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head, and the Lord shall 
reward thee :? which words are quoted by the Apostle Paul, Rom. 
xii, 20, with a view to discourage that spirit of revenge which is 
condemned equally under the old and new dispensations, and there- 
fore does not form the distinguishing trait of Christianity. Indeed 
we have too hastily concluded that there was this specific difference 
between the Jewish and Christian religion, that the one allowed its 
professors to hate their enemies, and the other commanded them 
to love then. They are both alike in all their essential features, 
both requiring us to love God with all the heart, and our neighbor 
as ourselves,—to be not only just, but also merciful in all our inter- 
course with mankind. 

Nor does this peculiarity consist in inspiring its votaries with a 
spirit of martyrdom. We believe all systems of religions have had 
their martyrs, not excepting even atheism itself. It is stated on 
good authority, ‘that Protagoras and Diagoras, followers of Demo- 
critus, and Theodorus, among the ancients, were accounted mar- 
tyrs for atheism. The first was banished, the second condemned, 
and was obliged to flee from his country, and the last underwent 
the punishment of death. The following persons in more modern 
times suffered death for their perverted zeal in endeavoring to pro- 
pagate atheistical principles :—Giordino Bruno, the author of many 
impious works, was burnt in Rome in the year 1600. Vanini was 
- burnt at Toulouse, 1629, adhering to the last moment to his infi- 
delity. Cassimir Leszynski, a Polish knight, was burnt at Warsaw, 
in 1789, and, after his body was consumed, the ashes were col- 
lected and shot from the mouth of a canon. Cosmo Ruggeri, a 
Florentine, one of the most audacious infidels of any age, died at 
Paris in 1615, uttering the most horrible impieties.’* 

We know that Jews, Mohammedans, and Pagans, as well as 
Christians, have all had a multitude of martyrs for their faith. This 
therefore is not any peculiarity of Christianity. Nor is it, we 
humbly conceive, any test of the truth of religion; for if it was, 
all religions, however false and delusive, absurd or blasphemous, 
might furnish themselves with ample testimony to their truth. All 
we can safely say in reference to this subject is, that martyrdom 
may prove the sincerity of the sufferer in the cause he had espoused, 
and in defence of which he died. 

In what then does this distinctive peculiarity consist? We an- 
swer, In the resurrection of its FouNDER from the dead. Search the 
world around, and examine all the systems of religion which have 
ever been propagated, and you will no where find that any of their 
founders ever rose from the dead. Was it on account of the 
importance of this fact to the integrity and vital interest of the 
Christian religion, that Mohammed wished to have it believed that 
his body rose in the leaden coffin in which it was deposited after 


* See New Edinburgh Encyclopedia, art. Atheism. 
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his death, that he mga thereby more effectually rival the peculiar 
glory of Christianity ? : 

Nor let any one suppose that this is a small or trifling article in 
the Christian faith. The apostles considered it so vitally connected 
with the very existence of the system, that on the day of pentecost, 
as well as at subsequent times, they set themselves to work in the 
most labored and pointed manner, to prove the fact of Christ’s 
resurrection. Consult particularly ‘St. Peter’s discourse to the 
people on the day of pentecost. So very important was the fact 
of the resurrection of Jesus Christ, that if the apostles had failed 
to establish it, the whole system of Christianity must have fallen to 
the ground, as the ‘ baseless fabric of a vision.’ Other systems of 
religion had their martyrs who had died in their defence ; and the 
object of the apostles was to prove that the worshippers of the 
manes of those departed heroes was idolatry, that is, a worship of 
mere images, shadows, or nothings, as the original Hebrew word 
rendered idol sometimes signifies ;* and if they had failed to a 
the resurrection of the Lord Jesus Christ from the dead, Chris- 


tianity would have had nothing—unless we except its superior 
morality—to recommend it to the acceptance of the people, as they 
would still have been called upon to believe in, and to worship 
merely the manes of dead heroes, or. dead gods. Hence they bent 
all their force, and exerted all their strength, to establish this cardi- 
nal point ; and having succeeded, they presented a most triumphant 


refutation of Heathenism, as well as an irrefragable argument in 
favor of Christianity. 

They did more. The Jews had crucified Christ as an impostor. 
And one of their most powerful accusations was, that he had said, 
respecting himself, ‘ Destroy this body, and in three days I will 
raise it up again.” This they considered blasphemy. Now had 
not the apostles succeeded in proving beyond all reasonable doubt, 
the actual resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, the accusa- 
tions of his Jewish enemies would have been substantiated ; and 
hence their triumph would have been complete. In establishing 
this important fact therefore, the cavils of the Jews were for ever 
silenced, and the cause of Christianity obtained a complete triumph 
over all its enemies. ; 

And yet, although this truth was so vitally connected with the 

* & 4%, signifies nought, vain, nothing, or nothing worth, and was used as a term 
of reproach by the Hebrews, when they a “ape: the term to the gods of the Gen- 
tiles, It is rendered by our translators in Jo xiii, 4, of no value; and in Jeremiah 
xiv, 14, a thing of nought -‘ the prophesy unto you a false vision and divination, 
and 4y5 x, a thing of nought. it is probably in reference to this use of the term in 
the Old Testament that the Apostle Paul says, 1 Cor. viii, 4, ‘We know that an 
idol (gdwdov) is nothing in the world.” When the word is “price in the sacred 
Scriptures to the false deities of the Gentiles, we know indeed that in general it sig- 
nifies an image of wood or stone, brass, or other metal, which was a visible repre- 
sentative of the object of their idolatry ; but as these objects of false worship were, . 
in reality, no gods, but only fanciful deities, mere shadows of their imaginations, 
hence they were derided by the prophets of Jehovah as mere nothings, or lying 
vanities, 
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integrity of the whole system, it was so new and mysterious, so 
entirely beyond the range of human calculation, that it seems never 
to have entered into the minds of the disciples, until some time 
after his death, that such a thing should ever come to pass. Though 
He had frequently apprized them of it, in unambiguous terms, 
so dull were their eyes in seeing, and backward their hearts in 
believing, that when they found He had been taken from them 
and crucified, and buried, they seemed to think that their hopes 
were all blasted, and their expectations of realizing the kingdom 
of the Messiah upon earth were for ever disappointed. Neither 
could they be convinced of the reality of His resurrection, until its 
truth burst upon them, in despite of all their unbelief and despond- 
ing fears, in the effulgence which shone around His personal 
appearance by which He demonstrated His own identity. The 
unbelief of Thomas was but an epitome of the unbelief of all the 
rest of His doubting and timid disciples, brought out to be sure in 
more bold relief; nor was this dissipated, until by handling the 
Lord Jesus Himself, and thrusting his finger into His side, he received 
a sensible demonstration, that this was indeed the identical Jesus 
with whom they had conversed for three years, who had taught 
them in the most familiar manner, who had been crucified and 
slain, but was now in truth risen from the dead. 

But when the truth of the resurrection burst upon them in such 
a manner that they could no longer doubt it, all the illusions of 
their minds were banished, the whole vision opened upon them 
with all the radiance of demonstration, so that it is said, They could 
not believe for joy. It was then indeed that their understandings 
were opened to understand the Holy Scriptures which spoke of His 
resurrection, because they saw their actual fulfilment before their 
eyes. This then was the triumph of the Christian cause, the 
archstone of the whole sacred edifice, which its builders now 
brought forth with shoutings, Grace, grace unto it. 

This, therefore, is that trait in the Christian religion which 
strikingly distinguishes it from all others. Other religions have 
had their sacrifices, their gods, altars, and priests, their confessors 
and dying martyrs ; have recognized the doctrines of the unity of 
God, of Providence, of depravity and repentance, of faith and 
obedience, of love to friends and enemies, of the immortality of 
the soul, and of a future day of retribution ; but none of them has 
ever been built on the resurrection of its FounpEr. In this par- 
ticular, therefore, as well as the consequences resulting from it, 
Christianity stands alone—having no rival, no equal, no competitor 
—and eclipses the glory of all others in the effulgence of that light 
which issues from the tomb of Joseph of Arimathea, and which 
sparkled upon the land of Judea on the morning of the resurrection. 

It may, nevertheless, be still affirmed by some that as the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ was predicted by the Jewish prophets, it 
was an article of their faith, as well as of the faith of Christians, 
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But allowing all this to be true, it invalidates not our position. 
The religion of the Jews was first founded, 'under God, by Moses, 
and was afterward explained and amplified by the prophets ; and 
therefore, independently of the coming of Christ, existed in all ifs 
binding force, as an institution of God. Yet norie of those patri- 
archs or prophets, by whom this grand institution was revealed 
and established, ever rose from the dead in order to attest the 
truth of their doctrine. It remained therefore as the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of Christianity to have its truths attested, not only 
by the crucifixion and death, but more especially by the resurrec- 
tion of its Divine Founder ; and hence the apostle says, Rom. i, 4, 
that Jesus Christ is ‘declared to be the Son of God with power, 
according to the Spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from the 
dead’—intimating that ‘the fact of Christ’s resurrection from the 
dead gave the finishing touch to that mass of testimony which had 
been accumulating for ages in favor of the divinity of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. This then is the keystone of that mighty arch which 
stretches from earth to heaven, and which forms the magnificent 
bridge on which the happy believer may safely pass over the cold 
river of death, and then triumphantly enter into the regions of 
perennial happiness. . 





MORAL AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF WILLIAM 
PALEY, D. D. 

Tue celebrity of Paley as a writer upon various subjects con- 
nected with moral and political econoniy, as well as with theology, 
has given a sanction to almost every thing which has dropped from 
his pen. And it is this very circumstance which should induce us 
to examine with caution before we adopt as sound what he may 
have written in the form of moral maxims. 

As the author of the ‘ Evidences of Christianity,’ of ‘Natural . 
Theology,’ and of various other useful tracts, we venerate the 
name of Paley as an able champion in favor of Divine truth. It 
is with some reluctance, therefore, that we feel impelled to dissent 
from him on some points of no small moment.: 

We think that many of his maxims of morality are entirely too 
lax in their character. Take for instance his Law of Honor. ‘tt 
allows,’ he says, ‘of fornication, adultery, drunkenness, prodigality, 
duelling, and of revenge in the extreme; and lays no stress upon 
the virtues opposite to these.’ ‘!t is true ‘Paley does not give his 
sanction to these shameful vices, but in a’ subsequent ‘chapter con- 
demns them; yet he speaks of them ‘as existing in honorable 
society, between equals, that is, we suppose, among the fashionable 
society of England, without any note of disapprobation ; ‘ because,” 
as he remarks, ‘a man isnot a less agreeable companion, nor the 
worse to deal with, in those concerns which are usually transacted 
between one gentleman and another, for the vices of profaneness, 
neglect of public or private devotion, cruelty to servants,’ &c. The 
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‘manner in which Paley speaks of these vices among equals leaves his 
readers to inferthat the laws of honor established among gentlemen of 
equal rank give’sanction to.them, and therefore ought not to derogate 
from their character. And it is no less lamentable than true that these 
laws are sanctioned by most of those’who wish to be esteemed as 
honorable gentlemen. 

Look also‘at his chapter on lies. In this he justifies all those false- 
hoods which are told as ‘jests, to create mirth, ludicrous embellish- 
ments of a story, where the declared design of the speaker is not to 
inform, but to divert ; compliments in the subscription of a letter, a 
servant’s denying his master,’ together with several other instances in 
which he justifies deviations from the truth. How flatly contradictory 
is all this to the apostolic precepts, Lay aside all jesting and Polish 
talking, which are not convenient, and lie not one to another, but speak 
every man truth with his neighbor. 

The lax and indefinite manner in which Paley interprets subscrip- 
tion to the thirty-nine articles of the Church of England is well known. 
By such an interpretation a man may swear his belief in almost any 
article of religion, however foreign from the real conviction of his 
mind ; for according to this, if a man abjure popery and the peculiar 
doctrine of the Anabaptists, though he does not heartily embrace the 
doctrines of the said articles, he may solemnly subscribe to them as 
the articles of his belief. With such an interpretation, is it any wonder 
that so many of the English clergy profess to believe one thing while 
they preach another ? 

When treating of the Sabbath, though Paley admits that its observ- 
ance was obligatory on the Jews after its institution in the wilderness 
—for he does not allow that it existed before among them—yet he 
denies that Christians are under any moral obligation to observe the 
Sabbath any farther than to assemble together on that day for Divine 
worship—that with this exception, we are permitted to attend to the 
common occupations of life as on other days—and hence he supposes 
that it was a mere ceremonial institution, having no moral force after 
~ the coming of Christ. ‘Thus one of the most powerful restraints upon 
mankind is done away, as, according to this interpretation, after spend- 
ing an hour or two on the Sabbath in public worship, men may devote 
the residue of this day’of holy rest to sports and plays, or to the com- 
mon avocations of life. How demoralizing in their tendency are such 
views of God’s Sabbath! 

We should not have made these remarks upon Paley’s philosophy 
had we not known that it is quite extensively adopted in our country 
as a text book in our academies, from which our youth, of both sexes, 
are’ taught to derive their lessons of morality. It certainly ought to 
be either substituted by one better suited to our political condition and 
to the tone of morality running through the Bible, or so revised as to 
have ali such objectionable parts expunged from its pages. Paley is, . 
in general, an able, perspicuous, and lively writer, and has done much 
in rah of Christianity ; but ever since we were made acquainted 
with his science of morals, we have felt a regret that it did not come 
*. up more fully to thé standard of revealed truth, and of those sound 
political maxims.which every American should be taught to hold’sacred. 
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